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TueEtrain was just about to start, the 
passengers, expectant of along journey, 
settled themselves comfortably in their 
seats, arranged shawls, travelling-bags and 
umbrellas, and took a final survey of the 
dim smoky station, from which they had 
been waiting, impatiently, for the iron mas- 
ter to emerge, puffing and blowing, into the 
fair light of open day. As for the floating 
population, whose presence was due only 
to a desire to see the Jast of some departing 
friend, it was. high time for such to be plac- 
ing themselves once more upon terra firma. 
This opinion, evidently, wasascertained by 
a gentleman who, having been deeply en- 
gaged in conversation with a young officer, 
now rose to go, saying, leisurely: , 

‘Well, the train seems to have an idea 
of going, andI might as well follow sult. 
Lucky for us both that we happened to 
meet, as it will. probably save considerable 
trouble. in this affair. Ihave been able to 
‘give you an outline of it, and for any par- 
ticulars that you may wish to know, write 
me at— Ah, stop—here’s my card, with 
full business address. Good morning.” 
And taking an abrupt leave, he hurried from 
the car, just as it began.to get in motion. 

Lieutenant Bradford, left alone, let the 
‘card lie; for the nonce, where it had fallen, 
his attention being otherwise occupied with 
a. neighboring damsel, whose frequent 
-glances in his direction indicated anything 
but a reluctance to indulge in one of those 
fascinating, though témiporary flirtations, 
-which may sosuccessfully beguile the weari- 
ness of railway travel. Not quite certain 
whether to accept this: silent challenge, 
the young man looked critically at his 
vis-a-vis. That she was excessively s¢hool- 
girlish, and, by no méans one of. the most 
favorable specimens of the class, was not 
difficult to discover,.and -he withdrew his 
gaze somewhat doubtfully.. Then, observ- 
ing tlie card upon the seat, he picked it up, 
and turned it over to read the address. 
‘What was his astonishment at finding that 
the piece of pasteboard contained no printed 
words, but the face of a young-and beauti- 
ful lady. -Amusement succeeded surprise, 
as he realized the error committed by 


: ject. 


Charles Anderaon, but presently, continu- 


- ing to gaze on the lovely semblance, he be~ 


came lost in speculations concerning its 
original. Nor did he care to pay any fur- 
ther heed to his forward neighbor, whose 
face, pretty but bold, and rather loud style, 
contrasted unfavorably with the modest 
beauty of this fairunknown. So, unfolding 
a newspaper for a screen, he went on with 
his delightfal study, secure from the scruti- 
ny of the silly schoolgirl, who, finding her- 
self unappreciated in that quarter, turned 
her attention to a young collegian, who 
proved more grateful than the soldier, 
Meantime, the Jatter, having placed the 
treasure-trove in his pocket-book, had fallen 
to considering the propriety of returning it 
to the rightful owner. He was. pleased, 
however, to remember presently, that such 
a course was impracticable, as, through this 
very mistake, he had lost the address of 
Charles Anderson, to whom, personally, he 
was almost a stranger, with no farther con- 
nection than that of, certain military. busi- 
ness. To bespre the picture might be sent 
_at a Venture, but this idea did not strike 
him-agreeably. Rather than set, ‘it, afloat 
‘ppon the uncertain tide of ‘New York, he 


decided, as it was, -probably a ‘matter, sf 


small moment to Mr. Anderson, to, pep | it 
himself for the present, and trust to. hance 
for an opportunity of restoring it ‘and obtain- 
ing the desired information upon the sub- 
The possibility of, his own ‘forgettu - 
Thess ever occurred to ‘hin; yet,-once “at 
home, his attention Was 80 ‘occupied with 
other mattera, that this little episode, quite 
pasaed out of mind, although the /photo- 
graph still remained ‘hidden ‘among the 
papers in the fold of his notébook, 4 
Time flies so swiftly | on wings of pleasure, 
that his hours can be numbered only, by 
their brightness, Lieutenant. Bradford’s 
furlough seemed, scarce begun, ere It was 
already over. The last good-by wasspoken, 
the last glance given, and, with a farewell 
eldritch shriek from the warning whistle, 
the young soldier was whirled away. : Hay- 
ing finished his. paper, he, looked around 
him, seeking some diversion by ‘seanning 
the faces and fashions of his fellow-travel- 
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lers. There was the usual variety—the 

child who is perpetually munching ginger- 

bread and apples; the woman whose bonnet 
is decorated with two shades of the same 
color; the baby whose sonorous scream is 
kept up with au energy worthy of a better 
cause; the man who stares offensively at 
every pretty face; in short, all those pecu- 
liar elements which go to make up the het- 
erogeneous contents of a railway car, and 
with which any practised traveller is fumil- 
far. Upon none of these, however, did tha 
glance of Lieutenant Bradford remain, for, 
aside from their own unattractiveness, 
another matter engrossed his attention, 
Upon the opposite side, not far in advance, 
his wandering eye discovered a pretty, sim- 
ple, gray bonnet, framing an exquisite face, 
at which he gazed at first with only a feel- 
jng of admiration, which gradually grew 
into a feeling of recognition, for which he 
could not immediately account. But pres- 
ently his efforts at identification touched 
some hidden link of association, and in the 
space of a moment memory had recalled 
the forgotten incidents of his interview 
with Charles Anderson, convincing him 
that, in the unconscious beauty before him, 
he beheld the original of the photograph 
which had come into his possession in eo 
peculiar amanner. After soime search, the 
picture, brought from its long concealment 
to the light of day once more, proved the 
correctness of his belief. Yet comparison, 
while showing the resemblance, showed, 
also, the injustice of this ‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” which, faithful only in form, 
could uot give the fresh gold of the hair, 
the roses that blossomed on cheek and lip, 
nor the velvet brown of those expressive 
eyes, Which lent new brilliancy of beauty 
to the whole living countenance. 

These particulars Lieutenant Bradford 
ascertained by a discreet but close observa- 
tion; making the most of his rather limited 
opportunities. But Fortune, who is said 
to favor the brave, condescended to favor 
himatlength. Returning to his seat, which 
he had left for a moment, at one of the 
stations, he found it filled even to overflow- 
‘ing, by two feminine billows of the tide of 
passengers which, In his absence, bad in- 
vadedthe car. Howeverit might have been 
with others, for our gallant lieutenant it 
was an absolute impossibility to request a 
‘lady to yield her seat to a prior claim; but 
discovering, presently, that the unknown 


beauty had no companion, he mustered 
courage to ask permission to take the vacant. 
place beside her. The favor was granted 
by a voice whose soft sweetness seemed the 
very counterpart of the charming face, and 
the young man sat down, with the feeling 
that he was, decidedly, a lucky fellow.. 

Now Lieutenant Bradford was anything 
put diffident, usually, but in this particular 
instance, he was at a loss, in consequence, 
probably, of a certain consciousness which 
is often caused by an extreme desire to 
please. Atall events, the young officer, 
for one reason or another, felt an unusual 
constraint In the presence of this pretty 
creature, whom, nevertheless, he admired: 
more than any other whom he had seen. 
To draw her into conversation was his great. 
wish, but with what words to address her 
he hardly knew. Concluding, finally, that 
anything was better than silence, he began 
some very original remark about the weath-~ 
er, which elicited a reply of similar charac- 
ter. The ice having been broken thus, he 
plunged into a stream of small-talk without 
further ado. 

“Travelling alone is usually rather tire- 
some; don’t you think 80??? . 

The lady assented, and he continued: 

“To be sure, one always finds plenty of 
acquaintances in a railroad car, but fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, one is not on speak- 
ing terms with them.” : 

‘Not on speaking terms with one’s ac- 
quaintances?” repeated his companion, 
looking around with some surprise, as if 
wondering with what sort of a person she 
had been thrown. “Is that a railway reg- 
ulation?” 

“ Why, yea, for railway acquaintances—~ 
of the kind I mean, at least. For instance, 
that woman and child a few seats in advance 
of us, are old friends of mine. [ never en- 
ter a var but I see them, or their exact like- 
neases, yet Ihave never had the honor of 
any conversation with them beyond a few 
words. And—pardon the discourtesy—L 
hops I never may!” are 

The young lady understanding the drift 
of his speech, smiled, as she replied: 

“T cannot quite credit the sincerity of 
that hope, after your admission of having 
spoken eyen a few words.” 

‘¢Q, that goes for nothing, 1 assure you. 
It is one of the peculiar charms of such 
people, to be always wanting the window 
put up or down—no matter which—any- 
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thing fora change. I know, for I have 
been one of the victims, on other occasions. 
The last time Isat just before my friend, 
and suffered accordingly; but sitting some 
distance behind her, to-day, I have had the 
opportunity of watching that window raised 
three times by the much-enduring gentle- 
man in front, who has had the pleasure of 
letting it down twice, and must be waiting 
anxiously forthe next call. Yes, there it 
goos, sure enough! I thought it was nearly 
time.” 

‘* But, of course, it fs a great privilege to 


assist a lady in any way,” was the arch 


response. 

+ Q, doubtless; especially when she is so 
fearful of giving trouble, Butreally, what 
do you imagine can be the state of mind 
that induces a person to wear a blue bonnet 
and yellow flowers with a purple cloak? 
What must be the precise sensation, do you 
think?” 

- “Well, a glow of gratification, I fancy, 
as.one who has done her whole duty. And 
you must admit that the effect of the com- 
bination is perfect, of" its kind.” 

“Why, as to that’ began Lieutenant 
Bradford, then. stopped’ short. In giving 
an explanation: of thia sudden pause, it. must 
be prefaced that, for some time he Had 
‘been annoyed ‘py the behaviour ‘of ati’ “ii 
looking; yulgarly-dtessed fellow in’ the next 
seat, who, at the sound of their voicés and 
subdued laughter, had ‘deliberately’ turned 
‘around, and leaning his arm on the ‘back of 
‘the geat, stared rudely intd ‘the face of the 
young lady. Inwardly chafing as he‘ waa at 
such impeflinence, Lieutenant Bradford, 
hitherto, had. taken.no apparent. ‘notice of 
the man, except bya few black looks, not 
wishing | to assume the “responsibility ofa 
measure; for which, very possibly, his com- 
panion ‘might not thank him. But now, 
heholding in her face irrepressible signs of 
‘embarrassment and annoyance, 80 great as 
‘even to prevent her looking toward himeelf, 
lest the movement should expose | ‘her more 
fully. ‘to this ‘offensive gaze, he hesitated no 
longér. ‘Leaving ‘his firat speech unfinished, 
he bent toward her, ‘and said in a low tone, 
indicating his meaning Dy a quick glancé: 

« allow ine to inquire If this sort of thing 
ia not rather disagreeable ‘to you?” 

_ “Extremely eof? was the ready reply, 
with heightened color. 

Thea I have your permission to put an 
end t to it after my own fashion—quietly of 


course?” perceiving some hesitation on her 
part, banished, however, by his assurances, 
' “ Yes, certainly, if itcould bé done quiet- 
ly, Tshould be very glad; but eine is 
better than a scene.’ 
_“ Never fear; there shall be no-scene. 
Depend upon my discretion.” 

So speaking, the young man, with abaenae 
quizzical smile, took down a travelling-bag 
from a rack overhead. Placing it on the 
floor, beyond the curious ken, he unlocked 
{t, and opening his dressing-case, he took 
outa toilet-glass, which he suddenly pre- 
sented to the broad stare, which, attracted 
by his movements, had now been directed 
full upon him. Startled by this unexpected 
reflection of his countenance, and thorough- 
ly ashamed of himself,the fellow,red as fire, 
turned his head away quickly, and ‘after a 
few uneasy moments, got up and walked 
into the next car, having learned, it ‘Is se 
be hoped, & useful lesson. 

“Singular, is it not?” remarked ‘our ex- 
perimentalist, replacing his ingenious weap- 
on; that the human face divine should 
ingpire ‘such terror?” i 

His pretty charge'could make no responieé 
from the folds of the kerchief wherein‘she 
was seeking to stifle thé irresistible mirth 
caused by this ludicrous incident. The 
young man, glancing’ at hiér,’smiled also, as 
he arose to restore the trivdlling-bag to its 
‘original position. ‘By the time that he re- 


‘sumed his seat, the young lady was able'to 


lock up, but their eyes: imeeHing,/ hath 
laughed outright. a 
_ “Tought to thank you,’’ she ssid, prdt- 
‘ently, inan ‘exhausted votea; “ but I really 
can think of nothing but that poor tellow’s 
absurd face. He looked so thoroughly 
ashamed I could not ‘help. pitying him. Lay 
hope we ‘have not been too. ‘severe with 
him.” 

“0, not atall. I daw all that he’ tieéded 
to convince bim of the error of ‘his ways, 


“was'a little reflection, and i¢ seems “only 


charity to give ‘him that, Seriously, ¢ one 


‘ean scarcely take too sévere’ measures in 


such @ case. T have seen too many ladies 
annoyed in this way, to have' the least ‘pity 


for any mortification that their tormentors 
may. feel. 


“One would thidk that the tiere 
fact of a ‘woman’s inability to resent sich 
impertindnce would ‘be sufficient to check 
it, but lam ‘afraid I must own that there 
are those, calling themselves men, ~who'de- 


light to oppress anything just in proportion 
oy 5 + a ae Megs ED ohtah a, 
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to its helplessness. For such cowardly 
creatures I haye.no sympathy at all. But 
this can hardly be an entertaining subject 
for you—suppose we change it.” 

Which suggestion was adopted with great 
success, judging from the animation with 
which, half an hour Jater, they might have 
been observed in the discussion of some 
question of the day. 

Upon reaching Washington, which 
chanced to be the end of the journey for 
each, it was discovered that, by some mis- 
understanding, neither the friend nor the 
carriage that she had expected was in wait- 
ing for the younglady. She seemed vexed 
at the contretempa,but Lieutenant Bradford, 
despite his polite regrets, was secretly de- 
lighted with this opportunity of renderiug 
her further service. Having placed her in 
a carriage, with her permission he took a 
seat therein, likewise, with the intention of 
accompanying her toher home. Learning 
after a while from some words dropped by 
his fair charge, that she had nearly reached 
her destination, he saw that it was ‘ now 
or never”? for him, and summoning his 
powers for a grand effort, he said, hastily, 
as he gathered together her travelling- 
wraps; 

ie1 should be wretched to believe this the 
end of our acquaintance—if you, will permit 
me to call itso... May I not hope to. ‘meet 
you again, at, some time, when I can have 
the honor of an introduction?” 

She did not seem offended, but smiled, 
at first without speaking ;- then, noting the 
garnet, expectation of his “manner, ‘thor- 
‘oughly, respectful, withal, ‘as it was, she 
sald archly: | 
; “Do you ¢ ever go to ‘parties ee 
ic * Sometimes,” 5 was ‘the eager reply. “Do 
you?” 
+, Occasionally. .And do you know ‘Mrs. 
Archer Kingston, of — St. 2” 
ede «Slightly. | Her brother, Jack Went- 
worth,. I know very well indeed—” 

; ‘Mire, Kingston gives a reception on 
Thursday, evening.” 

“ Pray do not think me linpertinent, | ‘but 
—will you be there ?” 

She laughed, but shook her head replying: 

“No one can say what he may ado. I 
never attempt to look ‘into ‘the future—the 
present is quite enough for me.” 

., Before the youug man could speak again, 
the earriage had stopped. 

“« Ah here we are at last!” exclaimed the 


ral the 


young lady, as the, door was opened by the 
driver; then, turning to her companion, 
‘thank you a thousand times for your kind- 
ness. No, do not get out, please. I ‘have 
no need of more assistance.” — 

And, with a parting salutation she ran 
lightly up the steps, followed by the hack- 
man, leaving Lieutenant Bradford to look 
on, passively; unable after her express re- 
quest to the contrary, to take that active 
share in the proceedings, by which he had 
designed to inform himself with regard to 
‘the local habitation and the name” of this 
fair unknown who had already made adecid- 
ed impression upon his heart, albeit it was 
not by nature particularly susceptible. 

All this happened on Tuesday, and it 
hardly can be necessary to state with =e 
impatience the young man awaited 
coming of Thursday night, which rea) i; 
was not at all behind time, however it may 
have seemed to his eager wishes. Jack 
‘Wentworth, the brother of the intending 
hostess, had given him an urgent invitation 
to “assist? at the reception, and, of eourad, 
the foolish fellow ¥ was one of the very first 
arrivals. It’ was, in truth, quite a brilliant 
atfair, ‘notwithstanding the ‘unflattering 
opinion | entertained by Lieutenant Brad- 


ford, ‘who, disappointed with respect to the 


one person whom} he cared ‘to ‘se6, and never 
‘pausing to reflect U upon the possibility of a 
later appearance, privately considered the 
‘whole thing’ an unmitigated bore. Atier a 
‘while, however, becoming " {nterested ’ “th 
conversation ‘with ‘a. brother officer, ‘he 
ceased to Mate the door, wheretipon, pat- 
esire of his heart was gratited, 
‘in ‘accordaiies ‘with ‘the oft-proved law by 
which a an expectation is fulfilled as Boor as 





‘iti is renounced. (At the atir made by some 


new eutrance, he looked up,. to ‘behold his 
‘plonde beauty, ‘Tadiant in cloudy crepe’ ‘and 
pearls, the | eynosure ¢ of inaby ‘éyes, As'in 
moving up the drawing-room she passed 


‘near him, ' a half smile of ‘recognition hov- 


éred about her lips, ‘while he bowed low. 
“80 you: ‘are acquaiated with that young 


‘lady, ‘Bradford ?” asked Captain Richards, 
‘following his companion’s ‘gaze after the 
“graceful retreating form. 


‘No; are you?” introduce me, then, 
there’s a'good fellow! . 

“T introduce you? why, I was about to 
ask that favor for myself. But how do yéu 
ihean—are “you in the habit’ of bowing to 

ies Ww ‘And ‘the 
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speaker looked as if he suspected that Lieu- 
tenant Bradford was taking leave of his 
senses. 

oo Yee—no—that ie—I met her travelling, 
the other day,’’ was the somewhat inco- 
herent reply. “‘ Who ia she ” 

“T know nothing of her except by hear- 
say. It is a Miss Armstead—very much 
admired, 1 understand. Tom Drayton of 
the —th is wild on the subject of her 
charms, I know. He pointed her out to 
toe at a concert, not long ago, and I have 
been hoping for a chance to meet her, ever 
since. Too bad you cannot introduce 
me.,’”’ 

Lieutenant Bradford could hardly stay 
for the close of .his friend’s speech, such 
‘was his impatience tofind Jack Wentworth, 
who he felt assured would be able to gratify 
his wish for a better knowledge of his 
pretty travelling-companion. Nor was this 
confidence misplaced. Great good-natured 
Jack smiled benignantly at this request, 
and presently had obtained permission to 
introduce “‘a friend’? to Miss Armatead. 
Standing beside her now, Lieutenant Brad- 
ford felt. that her, loveliness, enhanced by 
the airy exquisite evening toilet, exceeded 
even his moat flattering remembrance. Far 
too well bred for the inelegance of direct 


compliment, he yet could not conceal the — 


admiration. which kindled his eyes ..s0 
sloqnently, that Mies Armatead,. impelied 
by some consciousness, hastened to break 
th@silence, saying; 

“Thope you have not been troublea by 
any avenging spirit of our poor felloy-tray- 
eller, whose thirst for knowledge was.so 
misunderstood OP PT ap ACRE faa 

“ Nob I,” was the answer, “T assure 
you Thave slept the sleep of the innocent, 
And you--I trust that rueful visage has not 
haunted your dreams?” | 

“Ono,” she responded, coloring slightly. 
Query. Had any other image mingled with 
her visions? This was a question which 
her deepening bloom suggested to, the 
young man, but which, notwithstanding its 
absorbing. interest, he could et penaye 
silently. . 

“ This evening’s. reception seems to ‘have 
proved quite ‘a: success?’ observed. the 
young. lady, interrogatively, glancing 
through'the thronged and _ brilliant rooms. 
-/1.0, 46.18, perfect?’ replied Lieutenant 
Bradford, warmly. “I wishit might never 
end?’ 


| What, are you so very fand of parties 
she asked, amused, apparently, hy the fer- 
vor of his tone. . a 

: .** Passionately | under certain circum- 
stances,’ with a quick inflection .to- point 
the meaning. : 

“No doubt, then, you will attend every 
party this season ?” 

““Why—there is a choice, I suppose; even 
in one’s amusements, Now if you would be 
£0 kind as to tell me the places that are beat 
worth cultivating—those, for instance, that 
you care to houor with your presence—’ 

‘Indeed! And do you really expect me 
to furnish you with a programme of my 
movements ?”” 

It was now Lieutenant Bradford’s turn 
to redden slightly, although lie smiled as 
he replied: : ‘ 

- “Why, Iam indebted to you already for 
this evening’s pleasure, aud—” 

“Yes,” was her quick interruption, 
“and no doubt you have thought it very 
odd that I should volunteer 80. much toa 
stranger.”? 

Of course ‘the young man disclaimed 
hastily, but, as if unheeding his ‘proteata- 
tious, she continued: y 
oe here was an excise, ‘however, fora iy 

“Now, Miss Armistead, I beg~? see 

“to, ‘no! éhe eried,. breaking, in upon 
his shocked remonstrance;, “‘ let me finish, 
and then you shall say what you like., I 
repeat, there was an excuse, and it ‘is ‘that 
you were not. quite the stranger that you 
it is true that I knew much more.of you 
than you fancied. J knew your name.and 
regiment, and I can even inform you that 
last summer you. were wounded ip your left 
arm, just above the wrist. It happened in 
a skirmish.’? 

{Is it ‘possible lean ‘exclaimed the Meuten- 
ant, confounded by., these details, ‘And 
may I ask how I had. the honor to become 
known to you?” 

Miss Armstead omiled, enjoying his as- 
tonishment.. a 

“Do you, remember replying t to my ques- 
tion about, your acquaintance. with , Mrs, 
Archer Kingston, that you knew her broth- 
er Jack Wentworth very well “indeed? 
Well, Jack is a very old friend of mine, 
and I have often heard him speak of Lieu 
tenant Bradford, who—excuse the compli- 
ment~is quite a hero in his eyes! Sol 
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learned not a little about you, and one day, 
atasort of review, Jack pointed you out 
tome. I never forget faces, and I knew 
yours again, instantly. And you perceive 
now that you must no longer think me for- 
ward,” she concluded, playfully. 

‘As if I ever could or would have such 
a thonghtl’ protested the young man, 
warmly. “You know your words do me 
injustice. And‘ so Jack has sometimes 
spoken kindly of ne to you? There is an- 
other obligation added to the many I al- 
ready owe him. And I have heard him 
ptaise Miss Armstead so enthusiastically, 
that I have often longed to meet her, al- 
though, I confess, I was not prepared to 
find such exquisite pleasure in her society.” 

_ “Thank you!” responded the young 
lady, with a charming little gesture of ac- 
knowledgment. ‘And now that each has 
credibly delivered a compliment, and made 
the proper explanations, I suppose we can 
let the matter pass!” : 

“But, Miss Armstead, since {t seems we 
are old friends, you will not be so cruel as 
to refuse to grant me that favor?” - 

‘* What favor do you mean ?” 

“Of informing me at what places you 
may be found, in order that, by following 
your example, I may be sure of having 
made the best selection.” 

“But are you not perfectly able to make 
your own choice ?” 

“© no, Yor I am quite a stranger in 
Washington. 1 have been here, compdra- 
tively, but very little indeed—only when 
my regiment chanced to be in town.” 

“And how do you know that I am more 
familiar than yourself with Washington ?”* 

“Pardon me! You said, a moment 
alnce, that Jack Wentworth was a very old 
friend of yours. I happen to know that, 
with the exception of the time when he 
was abroad, nearly the whole of Jack’s life 
has been passed here. Beside, I have been 
aware all the time that his friend Miss 
Armstead resided in Washington. So what 
Js the conclusion?” 

“Q, I cannot attempt to follow your ar- 
gument, but I am still unconvinced of the 
propriety of advertising my movements.” 

“hen you drive me to the. necessity of 
taking personal: ouseryntions upon the 
point.” 

“Tam not acspaaaitie for your deeds,” 
‘was the saucy response. : : 

“Very well; at-leaat you do not deny me 


that privilege. But now, Miss Armstead» 
I have a secret, in my turn. Do you care 
to hear it?” 

‘No, I have not the masculine failing of 
curiosity!” 

‘‘Indeed? But it concerns yourself.” 

‘Ah, that alters the case. You must 
tell me immediately.” 

‘Must 12” 

“STf you please.” 

“Very well—I suppose it is the duty of 
a soldier to obey orders, Give me your at- 
tention, if you will be so kind. Now what 
would you say to heat that I have in my 
possession a—a—”” 

“0, why do you stop! A what oe 

“ Why, only think! a—a—” 

“Do goon! Please, s—?”? 

“Well, then, a secrat—a real bona fide 
secret—and all about you!” 

“Why, so you said before. 
nothing new.” : 

“But the truth will bear repetition, you 
know.” 

‘Then you will be so goud as to repeat 
your secret dlreauty) if it contains any 
truth.” . 

“Ah, you really must excuse me.” 

“T thought it was a soldier's aily to obey 
orders!’ 

“It is a soldier's duty, also, to give no 
information to the enemy.”’ 

QO, you reckon me an enemy, then P? 

“Are you not one? You refuse my re- 
quest~” © 

“And you refuse mine! 

“Shall we exchange P? 

“No, no, nol? 

& Teo bad{~here comes an interrap 
tion— 

“Buch a pity? - . 

“Ts it not? You see the calamity draw: 
ing near?’ 
“T see, 

at least.” 

“Truly, tastes differ! But you wont like 
him.” : : 

“But I yet have the impression that ‘ 
shall.” 

‘¢Pardon me, my “tale enemy, but ke ts 
my friend--therefore I shall know best. 
You will not like him, believe me.” 

‘© Q, doubtless you are right. He is your 
friend—and I shall not like him! You Bee 
1am too polite to contradict you.” igi 

“Too polite, by far! Now, Miss Aim- 
stead, the calamity will be upon us direct- 


fant 


That is 


It has taken an agreeable form, 
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ly, and there is just time for asking per- 
aicclon to carry the war Into the enemy's 
camp.” 

“An unknowo language—translate, if 
you please,” 

“A thousand pardons! I beg, then, that 
you will generously allow me to call upon 
you and ascertain your sentiments upon 
the secret question—’ 

“ Which you know already? 

“Ah yes, but I know, also, that ladies 
are privileged to change their minds for 
slight cauge—or ho cause at all. But is 
the favor granted ?” 

“0, if you wish. And it will gratify 
some curiosity, to which I confess, regard- 
ing Jack's beau ideal!” 

“‘ Whose merits are at present too ideal 
for your perception, I fear. Indeed, Miss 
Armstead, to drop the jest, you have made 
me very happy by granting my request, and 
I can never be sufficiently grateful to Jack 
Wentworth, for the friendship that has se- 
cured me such a pleasure.” 

Here, at length, they were interrupted by 
the advent of “ tho calamity,” as the young 
man had dubbed Captain Richards, who, 
in company with his friend, the smitten 
Tom Drayton aforesaid, had been making 
a rapid advance toward Miss Armstead, 
until detained a while by an acquaintance. 
‘Naturally, Lieutenant Bradford was not 
overpleased by the appearance of those 
whom his jealous penetration had already 
learned to consider in the light of rivals; 
but he was too magnanimous not to give 
them a fair chance, which, in like case, he 
would haye deemed his own due.’ Accord- 
ingly, after a short time, he took leave of 
his quondam charge, consoling himself for 
this reluctant: departure by the thought 
‘that no long period would elapse before he 
would again enjoy the enchantment of her 
‘presence. And, indeed, this expectation 
was amply fulfilled, both in kind and de- 
grée. Miss Armstead’s curlosity, if in 
trath it existed, respecting “Jack Went- 
worth’s ideal,’? must have been thoroughly 
gratified.. Early and late did Lieutenant 
Bradford call upon her, or, to use his own 
phrase, “carry the war into the enemy’s 
eamp,”’ until, by some strange process, the 
enemies had become the best of friends. 

~All this pleasure, whose only drawback 
hitherto had been the presence, more or 
leas. frequent, of Captain Richards, Tom 
Drayton, or some other admirer, was inter- 


rupted, suddenly, by marching orders is- 
sued to Lieutenant Bradford’s regiment. 
The fiat had gone forth that they should 
leaye Washington and move into the field. 
The young soldier was by uo means reluc- 
tant to change this life of inglorious ease 
for active service, however hard; but to 
leave Washington was to leave Miss Nettle 
Armstead, likewise, and every step that he 
took on the onward march but carried him 
further away from her and happiness. 
This reflection, then, somewhat qualified 
the eager anticipations which the ‘rumor 
of war’’ naturally excited in the breast of 
a soldier. . 

It may be that Lieutenant Bradford felt 
a shade of disappointment at the manner 
in which Miss Armstead received the news 
of his impending departure. So far as he 
could observe, she was not affected in the 
least, but continued the netting of her 
bright worsteds as composedly as if Hfe 
had no more important object than the 
beauty of @ sofa-cushion. She did not 
even raise her eyes in replying: 

“At last, then, you have the wished-for 
opportunity of suffering-in the cause.” 

“You forget that that happiness and 
honor have already been mine,’ he said, 
rather gravely, hurt by her apparent non- 
chalatce. 

“Ah, yes—one forgets everything in these 
days, when there is everything ‘to re- 
member.” 

He looked at her for a moment, as if 


‘about to say something which ‘should: not 


be forgotten so easily; then, with a sudden 
change of purpose said, lightly: - 

“Very true; we remember our own in- 
terests, but it hardly would be ‘fair to ex- 


“pect the same thoughtfulness: of others. 
‘The fact of my having beea wounded, for 


instance, would naturally Jook much larger 
to my eyes than to yours. It would be two 
much yanity to fancy that you could keep 
such a triffe in mind for two whole months! 
I think {t is about that time since you 
spoke of it to mé, at Mra. Kingetou’s re- 
ception. By the way, I wonder if you rec- 
ollect the principal subject of our conver- 
sation that evening? pather mysterious, 
I believe it was.” 

“O yes! when you promised to tell me 
some secret?” 
' Ah did I, indeed? I had the impres- 
sion that the agreement was to this effect 
—that you should tell me a'secret’ In re- 
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turn for mine. But perhaps it would be 
wise to yield the point, as your memory 
already has been proved so good!” 

“Never mind my poor memory—I want 
to know your secret.” 

“Do you? Enough to grant me a favor 
in return?” 

‘Yes indeed—only gratify my curiosity 
now.” 

“Ah, Miss Nettie, it is possible that I 
have concluded to stand upon my dignity 
now. You have trifled with me too long, 
and IJ shall punish you by making you wait 
my own time.” 

© O, if you say that, I know it is useless 
to try persuasion, you are so—terribly—yes, 
I will say it—so terribly obstinate!” 

“ Really, Miss Nettie? Why, that is an 
ugly word! You might, at least, have 
softened it into ‘firm.’ I shall hate to 
Jeave my friends here with such an idea of 
my character.” 

Miss Armstead made no response, unless 
we can interpret as such a slight movement 
which tossed her embroidery-scissors from 
her work. Picking them up from the 
floor, the young man began, absently, to 
play with them, while he continued, ina 
graver tone: 


“To tell the truth, in spite of my wish © 


for active service, I hate to ‘leave my 
friends at all. I kuow how sadly I shall 
miss thém, and all these pleasant associa- 
tions, at first. However, I suppose a sol- 
dier has no business with such things— 
and, after all, I should be ungrateful to re- 
pine, as long as I can carry my talisman 
with me. One face is sometimes better 
than a crowd, ab, Miss Nettie?” 

Suiting the action to the word, our sen- 
timental soldier took out a photograph, 
upon which he gazed with an exaggerated 
devotion, which yet did not prevent him 
from stealing a sly glance at Miss Arm- 
stead, who worked on, silently and stead- 
ily, though with heightened color. 

“Pardon me for intruding my affairs 
upon you thus,” said Lieutenant Bradford, 
at length, finding that she would not speak. 
“1 hardly know how it is—I have never 
before shown the picture. But is it nota 
lovely face ?”” 

As he held the card toward her, she took 
it with alittle air of dignity, which van- 
ished, however, at the first glance, leaving 
astonishment in its place. 

“What, my own picture!” she cried. 


Is it possible? Where did you get it? 
for I am very certain it was no gift of mine. 
Ah, please don’t be—jfirm—but tell me at 
once—please !” 

And the velvet-brown eyes looked im- 
ploringly up into his own. He took the 
hand which held the photograph in his 
clasp, saying: 

“Before telling you anything, Miss Net- 
tie, I must have one question answered, 
This is my secret, you know, and you 
promised to grant me a favor in return, 
Say, must I give up the picture, or may I 
take the original ?”’ 

* You seem to have taken both already, 
without waiting for permission,’ respond- 
ed Miss Nettie, lonking down from under 
her lashes at her own slight fingers, en- 
closed ina strong warm pressure. When 
Lieutenant Bradford spoke again, it was 
upon 2 sweeter subject than the secret, to 
which he did not even allude until urged 
to an explanation by Miss Armstead’s en- 
treaties. 

‘* Well, then, you must know,” he said, 
then stopped short, and began again, ab- 
ruptly— “But tell me first, why did you 
seem to care 0 jittle about my going away ? 
You never showed the least emotiou—not 
even surprise.” 

She looked up, looked dows; and hesl- 
tated. 

* Because—because—do you really want 
to know ?” 

“So much, that I am resolved [. will ra 
responded the lieutenant, convinced by ‘her 
manner that there was some mystery, with 
which he ought to acquaint himself, at the 
bottom of.all this reluctance. 

“O,resolved! Very well, then—because 
—I had heard the news, half an hour be- 


fore, from Jack Wentworth! And do you 


think I was going to afford a possible tri- 
umph to some one who might care nothing 
forme? So much for your jealousy! And 
now you need not speak another word until 
you have told me all about this picture; 
for I am resolved—you see I can use that 
expression, too—to learn the whole secret 
at once!” 

The young-man could hardly do Jess than 
obey this peremptory order, although it 
may be something of a mystery how he . 
contrived to reconcile the contradictory 
commands which bade him not to speak 
another word, yet to explain the whole se- 
cret at once. 
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And now, most flagrantly disregarding 
the dramatic unities of time and place, the 
scene shifts to New York, one year later. 
In this period Lieutenant Bradford had ob- 


tained sufficient releasement from military : 
duties to enable him to go to Washington. . 


for the purpose of celebrating a certain 
event, to which he had been looking for- 
ward for the last twelvemonuth. From 


Washington he had gone directly to New 


York, wherein it was his intention to re- 


main for afew days, before taking. wing 


once more. Walking, one morning, along 
Broadway, he heard a voice pronounce his, 


name, and, scanning the busy throng that 
swept past, recognized, presently, the face. 
The latter, turning. 


of Charles Anderson. 
around, took the lieutenant’s arm, and the 
two strolled on together for a short ise 
tance. But erelong ‘the jostling of the 
hurrying crowd provoked Mr. Anderson to 
interrupt himself in the midst of a speech 
touching some question relative to the 
war. 

“Well,” sald he, rather impatiently, 
“this sort of thing is harder work than any 
at my ofice—where I ought to be now! 
By the way, do you recollect that Berners 
affair that I looked up for you? Some 
rather curious developments have come out 
about it since—not affecting the settle- 
ment at all, but something which it might 
interest you to hear, 48 I believe you never 
knew any of the particulars of the busliesyy 
Tellme where you are, and if you’ye no 
engagement, Til come round and post you 
| about it this evening. a” 

His listener ‘was | reminded, by these 
words, of the mistake which had signalized, 
a former oceasion, ‘and, with the remem- 
brance, a sudden whim seized him, in ac- 
cordance with which, he took ‘ out a blank 


card, and hastily pencilled upon it these 
names— 
MR. AND Mrs. FREDERIO W, BRADFORD. 

ANNETTE ARMSTEAD. 

’ This‘done, he handed the piece of paste- 
board to Anderson, whose face, on be- 
holding it, was truly a study. Indeed, it 
occurred. to Lieutenant Bradford, after- 
ward, while reviewing the explanation 
which he had just given, | that Mr. “Ander- 
son's appreciation, of the whole thing was 
far less” “enthusiastic ‘than his, With this 


Soares amused thereat. 

“O Fred, Fred!” she exclaimed, ine 
tone that was half laughing, half dolorous.. 
“To thidk you, should, have blundered into. 
such a thing—with Charles Anderson, of 
all people !”” 

“ How do you mean, Nettie 2” questioned 
the young man, puzzled by this sudden ex- 
citement. “ Where was. the blunder about 
Charles Anderson ?” 

“0, because—because—why, you know 
it might have taken him by surprise,” 
very demurely. 

“In-deed?”’ slowly. and meaningly, mid 
the lieutenant, who, in watching his wife’s 
heightening color, had received a audden, 
flash of intelligence concerning the sub- 
ject. “Now I understand the ‘ttle en- 
gagement’ which he recollected for thia 
evening! Well, I am not surprised that 
he prefers writing to a personal interview. 
Truly : 

“There ate more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 

And then, I am sorry to say, they laughed 
again, which, you know, all things consid- 
ered, was very aig indeed. 
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A CONDUCTOR’S STORY. 


, BY: PATENT COUPLER. 


Ar the time of this story I was passenger 
conductor on the Burlirigton and Missouri 
River Railroad, running’ from Burlington 
on the Mississippi to Council ‘Bluffs and 
Missouri River. I had regular days for 
taking out the mail, and regular nights for 
taking out the express. In other words, I 
‘would take out the mail and bring in the 
express, and vice versa. : 7 

I had brought out the mail from -Burling- 
ton, and was now going back on the ex- 
press, I had a big train. Five coaches, 
beside two baggage and one express car, a 
dining-car and two sleepers. Eleven cars 
in all. Passengers were hurrying to check 
their baggage; through mail was being 
transferred; bullion was being stowed away 
in the express car. All was apparently in 
confusion to any one but a railroader. We 
were late some twenty minutes. The North- 
western and’ Rock Island trains had been 
gone some time. Our Toad carried more 
passengers arid express than both the others, 
and we were nearly always a little late, but 
made it up in the first bundred miles. 

I was standing near the engine, convers- 
ing with Dan the engineer, and impatiently 
waiting for the bullion to be stowed away, 
when a man with a wooden leg stopped 


near us, and watched the “allver bricks’? ” 


as they were transferred from the trucks to 
the car. “With eormmion assent we followed 
his gage. ‘He was a short thick-set man, 
poorly dressed,” He bad « cane in: his fight 


hand, and shaded his eyes from the potting 
sun with his left. 

“Hels: wishing those bricks were his,” * 
said Dan, laughing. 

“Yes, you're right?” said the man,’ turn- 


‘ing around. 


One of those little bricks: would: make.a 
man pretty well: off,” I remarked. 

“How much’is one of those worth?” 
asked the man. . 

“Give a guess,”” aald ‘Dan, He was al- 
ways proponnding conundrums. 

OQ, maybe a hundred dollars,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘Hal hal’. laughed Dan. “Why, man, 
one of those bricks-is worth $5000!’ : 

‘tAre they, sir?” auked he, turning to- 
wards me, 

“Not that much, but the largest one in 
that pile’ pointing to an exceedingly large 
one on the truck that had just been wheeled 
up, “ would make a poor man rich.” 

I here walked dowi by the baggage car, 
and pointing to the man, who was still eye- 
Ing ‘the bullion -with a greedy look, ad- 
dressed ‘one of my brakemen witb: 

“Duncan, who is that ¢nanu?. Do. you 
know him?” 

“-Yoa,'that’s Jahn the dumper,”’. be sald, 

* John the dumper! . Who's he?” 

“How long have you run on this road? 
asked ‘Duhean, 

‘Four years,” But what's that to do with 
the matter?” teas. 
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“You have run here four years, and don’t 
know John the dumper! Well, that beats 
mef Why, he is the fellow that was sus- 
pected of breaking into the Red Oak Bank, 
You remember about a year ago what ex- 
citement was occasjoned about that old man 
being murdered in Glenwood? Well, he 
was suspected of having a hand in that, 
too,”! 

“Why don’t they take care of him?” I 
asked. 

“You know how tardy justice is in this 
part of the country as well as I do,” he an- 
swered. 

“Baggage all in, 
checkman, 

“All aboard! Forty minutes late, Dan. 
Let her have it?’ I shouted; and we were 
off with a jerk. 

There was such a heavy train, that when 
wo reached Pacific Junction, the first sta- 
tion, 1 had not been through one-half of it; 
and as the next place was but three miles 
further on, I hardly had time to go back 
from where I left off taking tickets, when 
we again stopped. Howover, I got all 
through, and had only to look after pas- 
sengers who might get on along the road. 
As I haya before stated, my train was the 
night express, and did not stop at every 
place, as did the mail train. 

After leaving Red Oak we did not stop 
until we reached Corning. At the latter 
place the dining-car was, in our language, 
“out off? Accordingly I went back to get 
my supper. At one of the tables in the 
car, and eating voraciously, sat the man 
with the wooden leg. I was surprised, for 
at Council Bluffa J had left him standing 
eyeing the bullion. I was positive I had 
overlooked him when collecting tickets, still 
T disl not see how I had, either, 1 deter- 
mined to ascertain, aid arose from where I 
had seated myself, aud said: 

“ Ticket, please.’” 

You took it once,’ said he, 

“J think not,’ I answered, 
you have a check,” 

He fumbled a moment beneath ‘his coat, 
and produced one of my checks, 

“AN right,” said 1, and turned my atten- 
tion to the supper the walter bad just 
placed on the table. 

After we left Corning we male no stop 
unti} we reached Creston, some thirty miles 
further on. I went into the baggage car 
and assorted my tickets. There were just 


sir?’ reported the 


“Tf 1 did 


two hundred and eighteen tickets, through 
and local. 

I finished my work, locked the tickets up 
in my box, and lighted a cigar. My 
thoughts returned to the wooden-legged 
man, John the dumper. I tried to recollect 
whether or not I bad taken his ticket. [ 
had it! I could count my passengers, and 
if the number corresponded to the number 
of the tickets, all right; if they did not, I 
would see where the mistake was. 

Entering each coach, I counted the pas- 
sengers, and set the number down in my 
book, that 1 might not forget. When I had 
counted them all I added the figures up. 
The sum total was just two hundred and 
nineteen! I went over them again, with 
the same result. Going back to the bag- 
gage car, I requested my brakeman to go 
through and count the passengers aboard. 
He came back and reported two hundred 
and nineteen. This left no doubt in my 
mind J had passed some one, and that some 
one was John the dumper, I believed. But 
how had he obtained my check? was a 
question I asked mayaells and one J could 
not answer. 

Going back into the fourth car, I saw a 
Jady who was evidently hunting for some- 
thing. 

‘What is the matter, madam?" I asked. 

“Ol are you the conductor? I have lost 
the check you gave me.” — 

“Where did you put it?” T asked. 

“In this little brass” (indicating the 
small arraugement near the window of a car 
for holding a ticket), ‘‘1 placed it here, 
and I dou’t see how it could have fallen 
out.”? 

“Never mind; you needn’t look for it,’’ 
I said, and passed on. 

Returning, I asked her who occupied the 
seat behind her when she first missed the 
check, At this instant the door of the car 
opened, aud the man with the wooden leg 
came in. 

“The gentleman coming in the door,” 
she answered, 

This was sufficient for me to knew. 
Johy the dumper had stolen the check, and 
was riding free. I remembered now, when 
Icame through the car to collect tickets, 
the door of the eloset was fastened; and 
just then arriving at a station, I had gotten 
out, ain) when I came back I passed the 
door without trying it. The man was In 
there, and as soon as I passed out of the 
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ear, had taken a seat behind the lady, and 
stolen her check. 

I was trying to think what measure to 
pursue. To put him off, and have trouble, 
or let him ride at the company’s expense? 
T did not like his looks, 1¢ seemed to me, 
whether on account of the stories I had 
heard or not, that he could ‘* knife a man” 
without winking, aud 1 decided to let him 
ride, a while, at least. 

At Creston I received a despatch from the 
dining-car conductor which read: 

“Collect seventy-five cents from a wood- 
en-legged man known as John the dumper. 
He did not pay me.” 

Tf J had ever doubted that the man was a 
dead beat, I was convinced now. 

On leaving Creston I went through the 
train searching for him, with the determi- 
nation of collecting my fare. I looked in 
vain. He was nowhere to be found. 

It was now nearly nine o’clock, and I 
looked in the woodboxes, and poked under 
the berths in the sleeping-cars, thinking 
perhapa he might have concealed himself, 
but without avail. I sent a despatch back 
at the next station, saying he had gotten 
off. : 
We had been delayed at Creston, waiting 
for the St. Jo. branch, which was thirty 
minutes late, and we were now speeding 
over'the railx at a fearful rate. I was in 
the smoking-car, with my feet fixed com- 
fortably on the back of another seat, and 
had just Jighted a cigar,-when word was 
brought us that. Billy—the express messen- 
ger—had dropped “a chunk of dough,”’ 
that ia, a silver brick, on his foot, and was 
* howling’? terribly. 1 went through the 
two baggage cars and came to the expresa 
ear, Jt was built exclusively for express, 
and only had.doors on the side. To enter 
the car ft waa’ necessary to walk around 
upon the iron railing which led to the doors, 
and to cling to the railing overhead, which 
was, when we were running fast, a danger- 
ous feat for one not accustomed to it to 
perform. 

IT was soon in the car, and had cut Billy’s 
boot off. and made hin as comfortable as 
possible with an old blanket spread on two 
or three trunks, a hed I improvised for hin, 
I remained in the car until arriving at the 
next station, when I had Duncan go ahead 
and do . the’ messenger's ‘work. About 
twelve o’ ‘clock 1 went te see how he was 
getting along. ‘He was unable to sleep any; 


his foot pained him badly, but he was in 
good spirits. 

“ J guess there’s a rod loose underneath,” 
said he; ‘it’s been scraping the bottom of 
the car for the last fifteen minutes,” 

“Yl have it fixed at the next stop,’ I 
answered. 

In about thirty minutes we halted at 
Chariton, and I asked the watchman to ex- 
amine the rods on the car. He did so, and 
said there was tio rod loose, aud if there 
was it could not be heard in the car when 
we were running. That was so. Strange I 
hadn’t thought of it. Beneath the car 
there was a square box, about eight feet 
long. This box was two feet deep, There 
were sliding doors on each side of it, which 
were always kept locked. The box con- 
tained. “journals,” ‘bragses,” * jack- 
screws,’’ etc., for use in case of accidents. 
It would be impossible to hear the scraping 
of a rod beneath the car, on account of this 
box. Had I looked in the box I would 
have seen what caused the nolse. 

After leaving Chariton’I told Billy that 
he must have beeii mistaken. There Was & 
trapdoor in the car, about two feet square 
that opened into the box beneath, fur the 
convenience of the agent, enabling him to 
get at the things when the train was in mo- 
tion. This door was generally covered 
with a box, or some other express niatter, 
but this night the load, consisted’ chiefly of 
bullion, and there was nothing in the cen- 
tre of the car. 

1 remained conversing with the agent for 
a long tine. About half past two the en- 
gine was puffing up Ottumwa Hill. Slower 
and slower moved the train, until at last it 
stopped. , 

“There! I thought we would get stalled,” 
remarked Duncan, 

i got off and walked up to the head of the 
train, and gave orders for one-half of it to 
be run up.to'e station three miles beyond; 
and then for the engine to come back after 
the balauce. . The express, baggage’ and 
two passenger cars comprised the first, and 
the remainder of the train the last section. 

At —— the entire train was connected 
again. .After.a time I went ahead to the 
express car. For some reason I. could not 
detine I felt wrong in Jeaving. Billy alone 
the half hour we ‘had been getting up the 
hill; and it was this feeling that induced 
me to go atid see if everything was right. I 
was surprised at finding the car door open, 
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and I was alarmed, and almost speechless, 
at finding Dilly’s arms tied to the handles 
of the trunk on which be was lying, a piece 
of strap and cluth in his mouth, and a 
string tied around hig head, keeping itin 
-place. The trapdoor in the ear was thrown 
clear back. As svof as ny nervous fingers 
could remove the gag, he gusped: 

* Jolin the dumper?” 

&® When?” said 1, looking around. 

“Gone! Jumped from the tain! Has 
robbed the car!? 

Inafew words the situation was made 
plain, When the first section of the train 
was being taken up the hill, Billy, who 
knew we were stalled, tried to get up and 
fusten the outside duors, which were closed 
but not lucked, Ile had partially succeeded 
in getting upon his feet when the trapdoor 
suddenly opened, and the bead, and shoul- 
ders of a man appeared. It was evident, by 
the surprise he manifested, that he thought 
no one was in the car, 

“ John the dumper?’ gasped Billy. 

“Yey, John the dumper!” he exclaimed, 
jumping out of the box and rushing upon 
him. 

-Billy was unarmed, although two feet 
away, ina rack for the purpose, were two 
navy revolvers, With his crushed foot he 
was unable to do wnuch, aud was over- 
powered and tied to the trunk. For fear of 
his vice, the ruflian had gagged Lin, He 
had then proceeded to rob the car. “Taking 
the key from the messenger’s pocket, he 
opened the safe. Fortunately, there was 
bat little money, Which he did not consider 
it worth his while to take. He then picked 
up several of the bricks, one at a tite (und 
it was all he could do to lift one), aud threw 
them out the car deur, As suon a3 he had 


completed his work, he opened the door 
wide, and, clinging to the railing, com- 
menced to walk around the car. He had 
been gone about twenty minutes, : 

JT reached up and pulled the bell cord. In 
a few seconds the train stopped, and at my 
order commenced to back up. 1 hurriedly 
informed the men connected with the train 
of the rubbery. 

About three miles back I discovered what 
appeared to be a man lying in the bushes 
duwn the embankment, and, stopping the 
train, Duncan and I went down to see. I 
cast the light of my lantern upon him, and 
recognized In the battered, bruised, and al- 
most shupeless object the man with the 
wooden leg, 

We curried him into the baggage car and 
examined him. His head was fractured in 
a most horrible manner, the brains ovzing 
out frum an indenture. His chest was 
crushed Jn as though hit with a heavy boul- 
der. Itis needless to say he was dead. 

The man was found, and the silver could 
not be far away. A little searching found 
one of the bricks imbedded in the ground 
several inches, aud thd others, amounting 
to six, were all recovered. 

And here my story ends. John the dumper, 
murderer and robber, was dead. Killed by 
jumping from the train. 

An iuvestigation showed that he had 
pried off the staple and lock from the door 
of the box, aud had crawled in to conceal 
himself for the purpose of robbery. He was 
doubtless familiar with the trapdvor in the 
car, Not finding sufficient room, he had 
pushed the “ jacks”? and other things out of 
the box, and this it was that caused the 
scraping on the bottum of the car. He 
must have entered the box at Creston. 
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A NOBLE FAMILY. 


BY BEV. DE, H. STANDISH. 


Apout the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and even recollected by old gentlemen 
about town who were alive when the first 
exhibition was opened, lived some three 
or four members of an Irish noble family, 
who enjoyed a discreditable notoriety. 
Lord Barrymore, the eldest, ran a short 
career, and bore the nickname of Hellgate. 
His brother, the Honorable Henry Barry, 
was lame, or club-footed, and was dubbed 
Cripplegate; while the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, even lesa reputable than 
the other two, went by the name of New- 
gate, for the rather illogical reason that he 
had been a tenant of every jai) in the king- 
dom save that one. There was a sister, of 
whom little is known save that she became 
Lady Milfort, and that from her ready and 
copious use of oaths, she received from the 
refined lips of the Prince Regent the sobri- 
quet of Billingsgate. 

«His highly polished mind,” says one of 
the toadies, speaking in praise of the eldest 
brother, “received its first classical embel- 


lishments under the successful tuition of 
Rev. Mr. Tickell, at Wargrave ’’—a gentle- 
man, it may be added, who received the 
nickname of Profligate. ‘At the age of 
fourteen he was removed to Eton, where 
his erudition was confirmed..... Discre- 
tion had planted her cholcest seeds in his 
understanding; but he was destroyed ere 
the fertility and richness of the soll became 
palpable by a full harvest, acceptable to 
wisdom and tohonor..... He was burst- 
ing hourly from the chrysalls, and would 
have been soon in full beauty, wing and 
request.” These are the words of Williams, 
better known as Antony Pasquin, who be- 
longed to what was an element th the 
society of the time, the buffooning libeller 
who made a subsistence out of the timor- 
ous.” ‘This fellow was a retained jester at 
the fast lord’s house, required to promote 
fan and make hia employer and the com- 
pany merry. His coadjutor was Edwin the 
actor; and itis admitted that both earned 
their wages. 5 
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Lord Hellgate distinguished himself by 
bringing a thousand pounds pocket money 
to school. He came into a fortune of ten 
thousand a year, which in a short space of 
time he had contrived to charge with debts 
amounting toa couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, leaving him but a couple of thou- 
sand ayeartolveupon. Hisextravagance 
took the most fantastic shapes. His hunt- 
ing retinue was like the French king’s, and 
he went ont with four Africans, dressed 
magnificently, who played on the French 
horn during the chase. All the low scum 
of boxers and cockfighters -were in his 
train, Atthe same time he delighted in 
cricketing, then in its infancy, and even 
held a commission in a militia regiment, 
where he contrived to fulfil bis duties re- 
spectably. There was no doubt that he 
had natural gifts and a good spirit, which, 
if directed to better things, might have 
helped him to make a figure. He could 
turn yerses, and had a decided literary 
taste; and was so far musical, that, on re- 
turning home from a uew opera he could 
give an idea of the overture. ‘‘ His lord- 
ship,” says a pleasant actor who knew him, 
“ was the most eminent compound of con- 
trarieties, the most singular mixture of 
genius and folly, of personal endowment 
and moral obliquity. Alternating between 
the gentleman and the blackguard, the re- 
fined wit and the moat vulgar bully, he 
was equally well known in St. Giles’s and 
St. James’s. His lordship could fence, 
dance, drive or drink, box or bet, with any 
man in the kingdom. He could discourse 
slang as trippingly as French ; relish porter 
after port; and compliment herladyship at 
a ball with as much ease and brilliance, as 
he could bespattera blood in a cider cel- 
Jar”? He was highly popular, the friend 
and companion of the Prince of Wales and 
of all the fast men of the time. 

The stories told of his freaks give a good 
idea of the pastimes of the day. The most 
harmless of these take the shape of what 
are calied “sells,” Some of them were of 
the usnal “fast”? kind; he would take 
some * spirited companions,” and going by 
night to some village or country town, 
shift all the various signs of the public- 
houses, transposing, say, the King’s Head 
and the Red Lion, to the confusion of the 
owners and their customers. Often, as he 
and his brothers were driving in a hackney- 
coach, | they would imitate the frantic 


screams of a woman struggling, ‘ Murder, 
murder! Let me go! ete.,’” when the 
passers-by would be attracted, follow, and 
finally stop the coach to rescue the sufferer, 
The fast lord and his friends would de- 
scend, fall on the interposers, who were 
quite bewildered to find there was no fe- 
male in the coach, and administer a sound 
thrashing on the public highway. They 
would then proceed on their journey. 

“ Lord Barrymore's fondness for eccen- 
tricities,” we are told, “ever engaged his 
mind. It was all the same, he was always 
in high spirits, thinking of what fun he 
should have during the day.” With a 
ready versatility he knew how to secure 
this pastime as occasion offered. Thus 
having a very high phaeton which he would 
drive home after a night revel in town, he 
would whip right and left as he proceeded 
down the narrow Feather-bed Lane, de- 
stroying the windows on both sides, de- 
lighted with the noise-as he heard them 
crash. This he called “ fanning the day- 
lights.’ Or he would be driving with a 
guest and his wild brother ‘‘ Newgate” in 
his chaise-and-four, returning to his coun- 
try-place, when, after some halt, the guest 
would find himself whirjing-along ata ter- 
rific pace, and discover that the postilions 
were in the rumble behind, and that the 
two brothers had taken their place. 

Some new prank of his was always the 
subject of conversation. If he met an ill- 
conditioned wagoner on the road, who 
would not give way, bis lordship would 
descend to fight it out; if the winner, he 
would present the man with a guinea, if 
the loser, he would shake hands good- 
humoredly. At Newmarket, he would 
burst into a group asking, “ Who wants a 
horse that can walk five miles an hour, trot 
eighteen, and gallop twenty?” ‘‘I do,” 
was the eager reply from many quarters. 
“Then,” said bis lordship, “ if I hear there 
is any such anima! to be sold, I willlet you 
know.” At Brighton, he fitted a coffin to 
the back of his servant, taking the bottom 
off so as to leave room for the man’s feet. 
This was carried with great solemnity to a 
gentleman’s house in the Steyne, and left 
againat the hall door. When the maid 
opened the door and saw this apparition, 
she shrieked and fainted away, and the 
family rushing down, a pistol was dis- 
charged which penetrated the coffin barely 


an inch above the servant’s head. Dida 
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particular kind of mild beer run short at 
dinner, three chaises were sent off in differ- 
ent directions, charged to look for liquor, 
each returning after some hours with a cask 
inside. 

But it was down at his own house at 
Wargrave that he had full seope for his 
humor. There he would collect the band 
of roysterers and ‘‘ flappers,”’ and butts, 
who furnished him with diversion, and 
there he was able to indulge ‘his passion for 
the stage, building a handsome theatre, 
with saloons and other rooms adjoining. 
He brought down an eminent Covent Gar- 
den mechanist, who exhausted his skill in 
scenes, traps and other contrivances, so 
that such embarrassing works as panto- 
mimes could be brought out successfully. 
Here a series of sterling comedies, such as 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Every 
Man in his Humor, were performed, sup- 
ported by such amateurs of repntation as 
Captain Wathen, Mr. Wade, and profes- 
sionals such as Palmer, Bannister, John- 
stone, Incledon, Munden and others. 
Captain Wathen and the host excelled in 
Archer and Scrub,and were painted in these 
characters. Delpini, a well-known panto- 
mimist, directed behind the scenes, and 
took the leading part in the pantomime; 
the “favorite Pas Russe, as performed at 
the Italian Opera, being danced by Lord 
Barrymore and Mr. Delpini.’? Nothing 
could exceed the reckless extravagance 
with which this hobby was carried out. 
The professionals were asked en bloc, and 
allowed to gratify every whim. Al] the 
Caterers and mechanists were specially 
brought from town, and given carte blanche. 

In the year 1788, the prince was induced 
to come down, occnpying.a splendid man- 
sion close -by; Lord Barrymore, whose 
house was too small, providing cooks and 
the rest of the entertainment. The perform- 
ance did not begin till nine o’clock; all the 
rank and fashion of the county were pres- 
ent. The prologue was written at short 
Notice by ason of Judge Blackstone, who 
roused his “faddled’’ intellects for the 
purpose, by wrapping a’ wet towel round 
his-head, . 

There was always a “full dress rehears- 
al,” to which the rustics were admitted, 
and all the rows of the pit were duly filled 
with red cloaks and smock frocks. Forthe 
same reason the noble manager sometimes 
took the tickets himself, wrapped up ina 
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cloak so that he should not be recognized. 
He used to tell how one of the farmers pre- 
sented a ticket that was not available fora 
particular night, aud how, indignant at not . 
being admitted, he threatened to tell James 
the footman, and get him sent away. The 
owner of the theatre on this, affecting to 
look discomfited, the rustic relented. 
“Coom,” said he, “ you seeam a good sort 
of a decent sort o’ man, and I tell you what, 
if you'll be agreeable, vy I'll be so. Here’s 
a shilling for ’ee to let I goin.” The host 
took the shilling, and enjoyed telling the 
story, though, perhaps, he did not quite 
relish the remark of the rustic, when he 
was told to whom he had given the shilling. 
“Vell, an he a lord, vot care I! Odds 
rabbit it; un he vanted to be treated likea 
gemman, vy didn’t he tell me he was a 
gemman?” The wondering remarks too of 
the clowns in the pit were specially to his 
lordship’s humor. Indeed this taste, though 
not of a bright quality, is found to have 
directed all his amusements, and in some 
degree redeems them froni mere vulgar de- 
bauchery. He had the humor of his coun- 
trymen, or the humor they used to have. 
In this spirit, when the play was over, there 
was nothing he enjoyed so much as dis- 
guising himself and a friend for the purpose. 
of following the audience home to the vil-- 
lages, and picking up their criticisms, which. 
he retailed with delight for the performers... 
at supper. 

At these carnivals, however, the ‘dra-- 
matic element was the least important, 
Fan and jollity of the most outrageous kind 
was what were chiefly. sought. ‘*I have 
known the little cottage,’’ says Angelo, one. 
of his adherents, “ crowded, with at least. 
five-and-twenty inmates, most of them. 
men of talents, either as poets, players,, 
singers, or celebrated as bons vivanta.’”’ 
Everything was wild, disorderly, and irrég= 
ular. Nearly all this band had to sleep, or 
rather lie down, in two small rooms, dis- 
tinguished by the names of the upper and 
lower barracks. The night was devoted 
to orgies, and no one was allowed to retire 
until five o'clock in the morning, when 
sleep’ was allowed. Any one who stole 
away before that time, did so on the cer- 
tainty of being “‘drawn,’’ and receiving a 
Bacchanalian visit from the whole society. 

Every morning, a council of the royster- 
ers was held, to devise some humor for the’ 
day. In this duty Pasquin and Edwin werd: 
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{nvaluable, Thus, on some sultry day, it 
would be proposed that the revels should 
be alfresco. The cooks were marshalled, 
and put under the direction of “ Jack Ed- 
win,” though any one who suggested a 
novelty became the hero of thehour. Some 
of uthese suggested freaks, however, were of 
ascandalous kind, and on one hot day it 
was actually proposed that the party should 
form a procession to the next village, aud 
enter it en chemise. 

The patronage of this convivial lord was, 
of course, as precarious as convivial patron- 
age usually is, though his good-nature 
made bim tolerant enough. He had taken 
afancy to “a good-natured simple little 
squireen,” who was dubbed Farmer Stone, 
and who was taken up to London and duly 
juitiated into the ways of the town. In- 
yited to stop a few days at Wargrave, he 
remained two months, when his lordship, 
growing tired of him, said to him, witha 
simple bluntness, “Be off; go to the 
devil!’ The other replied in his country 
dialect, ‘No, doant you, my lord, send oi 
back. Let un stay a little.” ‘Well, if 
you'll say a good thing you shall staya 
weekmore,”? The dialogue is worth noting, 
aa showing what was considered effective 
repartee in such society, ‘Well, then, I 
wishes as how { was the brother next to 
you, and that you was double-feitered in 
Newgate,-and that you was to be hanged 
to-morrow!’ ‘‘D——d good,” exclaimed 
his lordship in delight. “Give me your 
hand; that is the best thing I ever heard 
you say. So to-morrow I shall take you to 
town, and you shal] stay a month with me.” 

One development of the Wargrave humor 
was an institution known as the ‘ Bother- 
ing Club,” whose proceedings, which ap- 
pear to have been of adiverting kiud, have 
been described by one of the guests: 

“This”? says he, “ was instituted for the 
purpose of playing off a confederate annoy- 
ance upou some stranger guest, luvited for 
the purpose. Suppose a resident at the 
house, for instance, sent an invitation, by 
the connivance of his lordship, to some 
tavern companion, a grave toppiug shop- 
keeper in Loudon, to come and pass a few 
days as a guest at bis lordahip’s table, and 
to partake of the festivities at Wargrave. 
The person invited was received with great 
ceremony, and treated in the most courte- 
ous manner throughout the first day. On 
the second, some one, perhaps Anthony 


Pasquin or the younger Edwin, two wicked 
witty ministers of his lordship’s waggeriea, 
would hatch up some fallacious charge 


against him, to place him in a ridiculous 


point of view to the other guests, most of 
whom were confederates in the hoax. One 
present would begin, ‘Pray, Mr. Higgin- 
bottom, will you allow me to take wine with 
you?” “Sir, with great pleasure; but my 
name jis Benson.” ‘* You are a wag, sir,” 
was thereply. ‘Come, let us hob and nob, 
sir; but, pon my soul, you are so like Mr. 
Higginbottom, my neighbor in Elbow Lane, 
that—excuse me—I could almost have 
sworn—” ‘No sir, I assure you I know 
no gentleman of that name.” 

“ Atthis momenta confederate enters, 
and, after bowing and apologizing for being 
so Jate at dinner, begins to tell his lordship 
the cause of his delay on the road, when 
he suddenly exclaims, ‘Ah, my old friend 
Higginbottom! Well, this is pleasure in- 
deed) ‘ 

“6 Indeed, sir, you have the advantage 
of me; lam not Mr. Hig—-hig—what’s his 
name?’ Then a loud laugh at Mr. Beu- 
son’sexpense, when he appeals to his friend 
who invited him thither, but he has pur- 
posely left the table. He then throws him- 
self upon the protection of his lordship, 
who gravely observes, ‘Sir, appearances 
are against you; your friend has disap- 
peared, and—I know not what to thivk.’ 
Benson, bewildered, begins to asseverate 
that he is identically ‘ John—Jabus~Ben 
—son;’ when another adds to his embar- 
rassment by declaring, ‘Why, Higginbot- 
tom, you are smoked.’ ‘What do you 
mean, sir?’ ‘Why, air, ba, ha, ha, that 
you are Isaac Higginbottom, mouse-trap 
and nutmeg-grater manufacturer in Elbow 
Laue, and the greatest wag in all London.’ 
And these confederate jokers continue 
their play upon the worthy cit, artfully ply- 
jng him with wine, until the fumes of the 
grape, working with his confusion, bemud- 
dle his brain, so that he ultimately forgets 
whether he is Benson or Higginbottom. 

“ Another common frolic at the table, 
when strangers were present, was for oné 
of the prime wits of the waggish coterie to 
assume the office of public accuser; whell, 
in the midst of the banquet, some ludi- 
crous or preposterous charge was preferred 
with mock yravily against aome one of the 
guests, ‘The accused, not dreaming of the 
roguish confederacy by which he is sat 
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rounded, indignant at the accusation, flies 
into a rage, talks of his honor and reputa- 
tion, when that arch-traitor to decorum, 
Anthony Pasquin, exclaims, ‘Sir, I can be- 
lieve anything against a man of your taste.’ 
‘What do you mean, sir, by your daring 
insinuation?’ ‘Nay, do not bounce, air,’ 
retorts Pasquin, with insufferable calm- 
ness. *‘ What—and I will appeal to the 
company—what is that gentleman not 
capable of, who shaves himself with the 
razor with which his wife cut her own 
throat?’ 

“Enraged past endurance, the gentle- 
man would leave the room, when the door 
is locked, and every one vociferates, “Put 
it to the ballot.’ The verdict is recorded 
and read, namely, ‘That a man capable of 
such an offence against good taste must be 
sent to Coventry;’ and the confusion and 
brawling that ensued left the accused no 
alternative but to quit the house at mid- 
night, or enter into the frolic and ribaldry 
in self-defence, brave it out by becoming 
as noisy and as inebriated as the rest of 
the roaring madcaps.” : 

His lordship was not exempt from some 
singular habits. On arriving at a strange 
house for the night, his servant’s duty was 
to sew the top of the sheets and blankets 
together, to prevent the latter touching his 
face, which, we are told, was “ delicately 
frritable,’’ while the windows were always 
carefully hung with blankets three deep, 
to exclude the light. 

Living then this strange existence, turn- 
ing night into day, always in quest of “fun 
and jollity,” this noble roysterer was des- 
tined to run but ashort course. His death 
was sudden and of a very tragic kind. He 
was at Rye with his regiment--and curious 
to say, he was considered a very painstak- 
ing and efficient officer—whence he and 
some French prisoners were to be sent to 
Deal under escort. He applied specially 
for the duty of commanding the party, 
no doubt hoping for some “ fun,?’ or ex- 
citement. When they got outside Folk- 
stone, the commander, always good-na- 
tured, halted at a convenient public-house, 
where he treated the whole party with 
beer and cheese. He was in great spirits, 
interchanged jokes with McBride, a jovial 
admiral, and delighted the landlady by 
chalking up the score behind the bar, in 
the usual publican’s hieroglyphics, giving 
as he did so, an impersonation of * Hob,” 


a favorite theatrical character. Being tired 
of marching, he got into his carriage, which 
was following, wishing to smoke.’ ; 

He had his gun with him, which he had 
used as he marched along, to shoot any 
stray rabbits and gulls he might see on the. 
roadside. Lighting his pipe, he handed 
his gun to his man, who held it awkwardly 
between his knees, when, as the good-na- 
tured master with his pipe was pointing 
out to him the coast of France, bidding 
him note how clear it was, the piece sud- 
denly exploded, lodging the contents in his 
head. He lived but half au hour, groaning 
terribly all the while, and expired amid the 
lamentations even of the French prisoners, 
A cynic might find an appropriateness in 
the scene of his last moments—that public- 
house where he had been so cheerfal but 
a few minutes before. He was no more 
than twenty-three. 

He was succeeded by his brother the 
** Honorable Henry,’”? known as the lame 
lord or “Cripplegate.” This gentleman, 
with the worthy parson, were said to be ac- 
countable for all the excesses of the elder 
brother, encouraging him in every conceiy- 
able way. The new lord had not the same 
bonhomie, nor the same love of fun. His 
humor took a very low shape, as will be 
seen from the specimens recorded. Mr. 
Richardson, who knew both, describes this 
second brother as a strongly built aristo- 
cratic-looking person, with a considerable 
share of sense, and such knowledge of the 
world, asis derived from mixing with the 
least amiable of its inhabitants, His ex- 
cesses and oddities also became the public 
talk. He was considered very amusing, 
but as Mr. Raikes says, from -his want of 
principle as well as his want of good taste, 
was avoided by persons of his own station. 

One evening after dinner at Windsor, he 
got into discussion with a Colonel Cowper, 
as to the practicability of taking the caatle, 
each illustrating his plans by wine-marks 
on the table. The colonel, a quiet inoffen- 
sive man, was‘seen to have clearly the best 
of the argument, when the earl, mystified 
and half tipsy, grew mischievous, and ex- 
claimed, ‘You have forgotten the River 
Thames,” and flung a tumbler of water in 
his face. Ascene of confusion followed; 
but the plea of intoxication was allowed. 
This was brutal enough; but in the same 
key was his treatment of an old officer, 
which was considered atthe same time a 
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good specimen of jovial manners. Lord 
Barrymore, it should be premised, had a 
favorite convivia} song, the burden of 
which, “ chip-chow, cherry-chow, fol lol de 
riddle low,” was often rapturously cho- 
rused by his associates} and the old gen- 
eral, Sir Alured Clarke, who had served in 
America, was inclined to bore people with 
the rehearsal of his campaigns. The wild 
lord affected a desire to learn something of 
the Indians, and asked him ‘‘ What sort of 
tribe were the Chip-Chows?” The old 
general, taken in by the sound, began at 
once to describe a tribe that was noted for 
its cruelty, With more interest still, his 
questioner then asked, “Who were the 
Cherry-Chows? Of what kind were they ?”’ 
These were described as a cruel and bar- 
barous race, who were besides known for 
the habit of eating their prisoners. On this 
the earl burst into a horse laugh, and with 
a noisy oath asked, ‘And what do you 
think of the Tol-lol-de-riddie-lows?” On 
which there was aroar from the boon com- 
panions assembled. But the old general, 
though made the butt of this gross buffoon- 
ery, behaved with dignity, and had the 
best of the joke. He rose from his seat, 
and as he quitted the room, said, “ My lord, 
during my travels Ihave met many savages, 
but no such savage a3 yourself!” 

Strange to say, this lord generally escaped 
chastisement, on account of the buffoonery 
that was mixed up with these insults. He 
had indeed a duel with a fat Mr. Howarth, 
at Brighton. A large crowd attended to 
see the sport, and was convulsed with 
laughter when the latter stripped himself 
to the waist, having an idea that portions 
of cloth, ete., were often driven ia by the 
bullet. This comic spectacle took away 
the serious element, and after a random 
shot the affair terminated. 

‘* Cripplegate”? married a girl in Ireland 
of no family, but whose sister made a con- 
quest of an old French emigre—the Duke 
of Castries. He gradually sank into dis- 
tress and difficulties, his house was assailed 
by bailiffs, whom itis said, when he gave 
a dinner, he used to dress up in the family 
livery. He had finally to retire to France, 
where he died in great poverty, his brother- 


in-law, the Duke of Castries, now restored 
to his estates and honors, giving him shel- 
ter. “He was, with all his follies, a man,” 
says one who knew him, ‘fof a generous 
nature, He had nothing mean in his 
nature, and preserved his independence of 
spirit amid great temptations to subservi- 
ency.”? One of his claims to fashionable 
reputation, was his having invented ‘“* The 
Tiger,”? the smart juvenile servant who, in 
those days, was seated beside the owner of 
the cab, and not standing behind. This 
tiger was Alexander Lee, whose name was 
many years ago found on popular ballads, 
and whose history, like all in connection 
with the old ‘fast’ life, was disastrous. 
He rose from this low position to be joint 
lessee of the opera, when he formed an un- 
fortunate attachment to Mrs. Waylett, the 
fascinating warbler of ‘Buy a Broom!’ 
which amounted to an infatuation. This 
lady he married, and ruined himself to 
satisfy her caprices, When she died he 
removed from the lodgings they occupied; 
but, wandering about from place to place, 
he could find no rest, and returned to the 
same rooms. He locked himself in, and 
was found a corpse, doubled up on a chair 
beside the bed on which his wife hada 
short time before expired. 

It only remains now to say something of 
the career of the Hon. and Rev. Augastus 
Barry. ‘I believe,” says one of his friends 
cautiously, “neither the nobility nor the 
church derived much advantage from his 
being a member of both classes. He had 
the curious faculty of exhibiting himself 
as a perfect gentleman or a perfect black- 
guard, It would be invidious to say in 
which of the two characters he most com- 
monly appeared.” He had his distinction, 
like his worthy brothers, and, as we have 
seen, was said to have been an inmate of 
every gaol in Englund, with the exception 
of Newgate. He, too, died in poverty and 
obscurity. Of Billingsgate, the sister of 
the three brothers, little more is known, 
save the faculty of uttering oaths before 
described. Altogether, it must be con- 
fessed, the Barrymores were a remarkable 
family. 
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A SINGULAR CHARACTER: 
: —0B,~ 
A REPORTER'S STORY. 


. BY M, QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


You know that the reporters on a daily 
paper are privileged to go and come as they 
fike, and that they may enter a gambling 
den, a church, attend a reception or a prize- 
fight, and it’s all a matter of business, and 
the outside public haven’t any remarks to 
make, It’sasingularly lawless lifein some 
respects, and it would be strange if we 
didn’t make some peculiar acquaintances, 

In the year of our Lord 18— I was on 
the reportorial staff of a leading daily, in 

_ one of the Lake cities, and such a dearth 
of local news I never saw in any city before. 
The journal which employed my services, 
was a new venture, and therefore anxious 
to outstrip its older contemporaries in the 
matter of news, particularly local happen- 
ings. We had a jolly set of fellows on the 
staff, and we worked like farmers in a hay- 
field, 

it was in June, and one day as we 
stopped for 3 moment under an awning to 
get out of the glare of the sun, 1 heard a 
atrange rumbling of machinery. It was on 
a wretched unpaved street near the Lake, 
tenanted by the low and evil, and the build- 
ing from which the queer rumbling noise 
came was an old tumble down shanty with 
most of its windows boarded up and the 
moss half an inch thick on the roof. One 
passing the house would have supposed it 
deserted. Stepping to the only lower win- 
dow which was not boarded up, I looked 
through into 3 large square room whose 
walls were smoke-stained and dark. An 
old man was turning the handle of astrange 
plece of machinery, which was giving out 
& peculiar noise, and I became interested 
in a moment. 

Suppose that I had fallen upon something 
“big ?? It wasa poor day for current news, 
and if I had found an old inventor and a 
curious machine, I might have secured the 
foundation for something intéresting. As 
I was peeriig in at the window the old man 


looked up and caught sight of me. He- 


flew mad at onéé, and seizing a club he 


Des 


came ranning out. As he opened the door 
and took note of me he dropped the club, 
looked a little ashamed, and growled: 

“T thought it was some of those boys 
again?” 

“Would you have any objections to my 
taking a look at that piece of machinery?” 
lasked, after telling him my occupation. 

“Wouldn't you cail me crazy and make. 
fun of me?” he inquired, in a very serious 
tone. 

One glance at his wild restless eyes and 
nervous mouth would have told any one 
that his mind was not quite right, but I an- 
swered that1 should be glad to examine 
the machine and say a good word for the 
inventor. 

“ Qne word,” he said, a3 he pulled me 
in and locked the door; ‘do you believe 
that this world is round or flat?” 

Iof course believed that it was round, 
but it struck me that he might be hugging 
a contrary idea, aud I answered: 

“‘ Why, flat of course 2’. 

“Shake! Shake!” ‘he exclaimed,: olde 
ing out both lis hands. ‘Of course it's 


~-flat, but for fifteen years everybody has 


been calling me a fool for saying so! I 
knew it all the time, and I knew the day 
would come when I would have support in 
may theory! Shake, sir, shake—I’m glad 
you called! ; 

He was a monomaniac, if nota lanatie’ 
and understanding that the more I bumored 
his theories the more fully could I draw 
them out, I agreed with everything he 
gald, and finally he came to show me the 
machine. 

“Pye worked at it for eighteen years, 
and it isn’t done yet,” he whispered ashe 
led me to it. “Swear that you will not 
steal the principle and cheat me out of the 
labors of a lifetime?’ 

“J swear,’ I replied, holding BP. me 
hand; and he continued: 

“1 haven't named it yet, so that I don't 
know what to call it. ‘You must know, alr, 
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‘bat for the last ten thousand yeare this 
world has been eating heans--white beans 
and black mixed together,, sir, and that 
millions of dollara have been. squandered. 
and thousanda of human minds wrecked in 
the vain effort to produce a machine which 
would separate the black beans from the 
white ?”? 

Inodded my headin reply and aE ona 
more serious look. 

‘Well, sir, I think I shall soon accom- 
plish the object,” he continued, patting the, 
machine asif he felt proud of it. ‘I have 
toiled and toiled, been sneered at, called a 
lunatic, hooted by boys and jeered by men, 
but I have persevered through all trials, 
and now, in the course of a few days, the 
machine will be perfected, and the world 
will be astonished P’ 

It was a curious piece of machinery. It 
stood upon tegs like a corn-sheller, aud 
had the same kind of hopper, but then 
there were half a dozen wire sieves, many 
small cog-wheels and springs, and when the 
crank was turned. every spring worked, 
every wheel turned, and there was a noise 
something like that. made by threet or four 
sewing machines running in company... It 
was certainly a very ingenious piece. of 
mechanism, and noone but a master me- 
chanic could have so arranged all those. 
“wheels and springs as to hare them work 
in unison:. * 


‘¢You see,” said the oldman asI gave 


him praise for his mechanical genius, “ the. 
beans go into this hopper, white and black 
mixed, and as they fall down over the sieves 
they should separate and.the black come 
out of one spout .and.the white out of the 
other. But, they get mixed. up,and.the 
grand principle is not yet solved.”’. 

His object was simply ridiculous, and. it 
was ridiculous to.think that ranning beans 
through a hopper.‘and over sieves could 
separate white from black so Jong as.the 
beans were of the same size. | I picked up. 
a handful of beans, saw. that white and 
black were of equal.size,-and then I. called. 
bis attention to the fact. «. 

“Jn rauning wheat. through. a fanning, 
mill,’ I-said, “the cockle-is shaken out to- 
gether and the wheat together, because the, 
wheat is the largest... So long as your.beans 
are of the same size, you will always. find, 
white and black. mixed, because they can 
both pass throazh: the same sieves... Now, 
if your black beans were the smallest they 





would drop through the sieves first: and 
come out firat, and you would avold this 
mixing.” 

“You have solved ittyou have saved 
mel’ he cried, throwing his arms around 
me. ‘*I might have toiled on fora dozen 
years longer without striking the grand 
ideal?’ : 

The old man was intensely delighted for 
five minutes, hugging me and shaking 
hands, but all at once he fell back and said: 
.-“ But, while beans and black beans are 
of the same size, and will continue.so, and 


.80 the grand problem is not solved,ufter all.” 


Isaw that he was deeply grieved, and, 
not wishlig to declare his machine a fail- 
ure I replied: 

“That can be arranged. Congress, must 
pass a law regulating the size of beans; : and 
black beans must be the smallest.” 

“Saved! Saved? he shonted, enibeacling 
nie again. “ Of course, it will be an easy, 
matter to regulate the size of beans bya 
general law, and my machine is perfect as, 
it now stands!” - 

After two hours spent 8: the old building 
I started for the office, promising to write. 
up afull description of the machine and 
to add a paragraph urging Congress to pass 
the black bean law. It was a pretty, good 
thing for a dull day, and I made the most 
of it, though taking care not to say anyr. 
thing to hurt the old man’s ‘feelings .or 
daropen his.ardor. a 

_Mext, forenoon he was at the aieaias, 
hour before my arrival, and. when. I came, 
in he. seized. my. hand. and, expresged, his, 
delight. at. the: manner in, which. I bad - 
worked up theitem, © eo does 

‘*T shall give you a haif interest.at once,”: 
he said, ‘‘and_as scon as. the black: bean, 
law.is. passed and we commence, manufag-; 
turing and selling you shall have all .the; 
proceeds and the ‘business an stand. in 
your name.” ; ‘hie 

 It.was evident that, my Ais had won’ 
his gratitude.and. friendebip, and the boys, — 
on the staff had many jokes at my expense 
for entering into partnership with ‘ oe 
Rogers’ and his bean machine. Sie 

I did not meet the old man again for ie 

weeks, and then I found him sitting. on-the, 
wharf one day. looking into. the water...: He: 
had-given up work on bis machine, waiting, 
now for, Congress to ‘pass the black: bean 
law; and he had nothing to.do.. I cheered 
him up by telling him that the press of the 
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country was taking great interest in his in- 
vention, and that the law would probably 
be passed at the next session of Congress. 
J had been tramping around for hours with- 
out securing a line of news, and after our 
first greeting I began to complain, saying: 

“Hang it! 1 wish there would be a fire, 
murder, suicide or drowning!” 

“Do you?" he-asked, innocent asa child. 
“Why, I didn’t know as you wanted such 
events to come to pass.” 

T explained to him that I did not, except 
in a professional point of view; as a report- 
erI was anxious to make a good show of 
exciting news—as a citizen I did not wish 
any one bad luck. 

“Um—umn,” growled the old man, seem- 
ing to be refiecting, and in a little time he 
went away. 

In less than an hour a warehouse on the 
dock was in flames, and before the firemen 
eonquered them great damage had been 
done. No one knew how the fire had orig- 
inated, but it was generally supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. I 
was standing near one of the steamers, the 
flames still raging, when some one touched 


me, andI loeked around to find “old: 


Rogers ’’ at my elbow. 

“This makes you feel good!” he whis- 
pered, a bland smile on his face. 

“ Professionally,” I answered, also smil- 
ing, and he disappeared in the crowd. 

About midnigbt on the night of the third 
day after the fire, while I was the only re- 
porter on duty, I thought I heard an alarm 
of fire, and mounted to the roof of the 
office to make an examination. It was a 

* false alarm, and after looking around for a 
spell I descended and went back to my 
table, Everything was as I had left it, ex- 
cept that a plece of yellow paper, folded in 
the shape of a note, was lying on my last 
page of manuscript. Greatly astonished, 
Lopened itand managed to decipher the 
quaint old “ pot-hooks ” into the following: 

_ “The body of C.8. Jackson, of firm of 
Jackson & Turner, is lying near Brown’s 
wharf on bottom of Lake! Was knocked 
down on B——Street and thrown off 
wharf!’ 

I was fifteen minutes deciphering the 
note, hardly a word of which was correctly 
spelled. All the doors in the office were 
open, the night being warm, and I reasoned 


that while I was on the roof some one had: 


come in and left‘ the note. 1 was certain 


that ithad not come frum coroner or police, 

and it looked: strange that it should have* 
been sent at all, I finally concluded that 

some of the compositors had planned a 

‘job?’ on me to make me a walk of several 

blocks for nothing, andI threw the note 

aside. 

As ageneral thing I got through my work 
about one o’clock in the morning, and in 
going home, I always called at the Central 
police station for the last news. I had 
reached thus far on my way home that 
night, and was passing a few words with 
the captain, when a man, @ private watch- 
man, came in with a bloody bat which he 
had picked up on Brown’s wharf. He said 
there were bloodstains on the planks and 
evidences of a struggle, and the strange 
note came to my mind again. 

Three or four of us went down to the 
wharf, and sure enough it was pretty plain 
to be seen that murder had been done. 
There was blood all around, and a trail led 
to the edge of the wharf, as if the body of 
the victim had been dragged there and tum- 
bled off into the Lake. Grappling irons 
were procured, and in half an hour we had 
& body on the wharf—the body of Mr. Jack- 
son! Hehad been stabbed twice in the 
back and once in the thigh, and was un- 
doubtedly dead before being thrown off the 
wharf. 

Who could have committed so foul a 
deed? The victim was a well-known citi- 
zen, a large manufacturer, kind of heart ° 
and a Chriatian man, and bis murder would 
create a profound sensation. The motive 
was not robbery, for his pockets had not. 
been disturbed, and we could not conceive 
who should strike him down for revenge. 

The coroner was called, a small crowd 
gathered, and having obtained particulars 
I was about to return to the office, when 
some one tapped me on the shoulder, and 
L found “ old Rogers” beside me. 

“Big thing—first-class sensation!’ he 
chuckled, pointing to the body.. Z 

“Js a horrible deed!” I replied as I 
walked away. He followed me about a 
block, saying nothing further, and all at 
once he disappeared. . 

I had the only clue which could be found 
to the affair—the note. Amazed and mys- 
tified at what had happened, I burried to 
the office, togsed down my note-book and 
looked for the note. It had disappeared! 
looked the room over, handling each piece 

s . 
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of paper, but it was.in vain. . The door had 
been locked, the. gas turned, out, and no 
one had beenin the toom. Ihad left the 
note on the floor, anil yet it bad disap- 
peared! Jt was never found, and neither 
did the detectives ever learn who murdered 
Jackson, Isometimes think I never ban- 
dled any such-note, but saw it in a vision, 
and again I am posilive that I found such 
anote, opened and read it and threw it 
away. I would give much to know, but I 
never shall know. 

Three or four days after the murder, I 
was passing by ‘‘ old Rogers’s”’ den, and he 
shouted for me to come in. He was in ex- 
cellent apirits, his eyes sparkling and his 
face wearing a broad smile. 

“Lots of items—one hand washes the 
other!” he chuckled. 

“ Yea, lots of news lately,” I replied, in- 
specting his bean machine, to see if he had 
been tinkering at it again. 

You help me—I help you!” he chuck- 
led, but I supposed he had reference to 
what Ihad said about the machine, and 
therefore gave his words no weight, He 
had a wild cunning look about him, and as 
I glanced into his face as we stood at the 
door I said to myself that he would be in 
the insane asylum before he was a month 
older. 

About dark that evening another ware- 
house was fired by an incendiary, and they 
came near catchinghim. As the fames 
were first discovered, a man was seen Jeay- 
ing the warehouse by a rear door, and but 
for his skiliin dodging through a lumber 
yard, the crowd in pursuit would have 
nabbed him. The flames had started ina 
pile of hay, and despite the gallant exer- 
tions of the firemen, the building was con- 
sumed. I was a spectator with hundreds 
of others, when a voice whispered in my 
ear: 

“Big item—will make halfa colamn!? 

Tt was my strange old man, and he was 
80 excited that he could hardly stand still. 

‘* They'll hang the scoundrel if they catch 
him!” I added, after telling him that it was 
an incendiary fire. . 

. “Bat, they wont catch him—ha! hal 
haf? laughed the oldman. © ': 

His. eyes ‘were wild and restlese,. saa I 
thought to myself that his mind was entire-+ 
ly gone. He disappeared while I was talk- 
ing with a fireman, and I soon forgot him. 

The police now knew that some villain 


was applying the torch, and there was great 
excitement and long searchieg, but they. 
did not succeed in making any arrests. ‘The, 
rascal, whoever he was, was vigilant and 
active, and..after a while it was-concluded 
that he had left the city. 

Nearly a month passed before I saw “ old 
Rogers” again, and then he came to the 
office to have a talk with me about the bean 
separation. He said he had been outin the 
country to get the opinions of farmers re- 
garding the machine, and that the majority 
of them thought Congress had better enact 
& law to have black beans the largest and 
white beans the smallest. This was just 
the opposite of what we had agreed upon 
between ourselves, but I told him that it 
was a better plan, and encouraged him to 
believe that the country was much excited 
over his machine, 

“Any big items lately!’ he whispered 
across my table as he was about ready.to gow 

‘Nota one,” I answered, with a laugh, 

He chuckled in a strange way, and when 
I handed him out a few silver pieces, 
knowing that he was hard up, he shook my 
hand and whispered: 

“J like youl You shall have all the 
profits of the mipehine: and I will board with 
you?’ 

In the suburbs of the city was an old 
building, fronting on the Lake, and having 
a dilapidated old wharf aroand two sides 
of it. The spot was a capital place for bath- 
ing, and was constantly haunted by the. 
boys. Along towards evening of the day, 
on which “old Rogers’? cama to see me, 
and while fifteen or twenty boys were bath- 
ing from the old wharf, one of their num- 
ber went into the o}d mijl for soap and 
towel, and when his friends came out they 
found him lying on the floor in an insensi- 
ble condition. He had received a terrible 
blow on the head with a club, but bis.in- 
juries were not fatal. When he was able 
to speak he could give no solution of the 
mystery. He was bending aver to pick up 
his towel when the blow came, and he had 
not even seen any one around the building 
except his brother-bathers. 

I went up with the detectives, and we 
settied it as an attempt te murder, though 
it was impossible to find the villain’s motive. 
We found: the club: which had dealt the 
blow, and we saw howone could have stood 
behind the big post and struck the boy. 
No one had seen a strange inan or boy enter 
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or leave the building; there was not the 
slightest clue to the perpetrator of the out- 
rage. It was a strange case. 

We had left the building and I was mak- 
ing my way through a lumber yard, alone, 
when “old Rogers” suddenly confronted 
me. It was then dusk, but I could see his 
eyes sparkle as he held out his hand and 
sald: 

“T was afrald you'd missit! Big thing, 
isn’t ing Can you put three heads over it!” 

“IVs a very singular case,” I replied as 
we walked along; “I don't see who could 
have such a villanous heart.” 

“OF course we dou’t!? he whispered, 
nudging me with hiselbow. “ We've fooled 
’em a dozen times, and we can again—hal 
hal hal” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked, stopping 
and turning on him, 

“O! it’s all right—one hand washes the 
other!? he chuckled, and before I could 
question him further, he had disappeared, 

A horrible thought entered my mind, 
Was “ old Rogers”? doing this work to make 
“items? forme? Ibanished the idea next 
moment as absurd. He was a lunatic, and 
his words about one hand washing the otber 
were idio nunseuse from his confused brain, 

There was considerable excitement for 
two or three weeks, over the altempted mur- 
der, and during this time I did not -ones 
catch sight of the old man, and therefore 
almostforgothim. He at length made acall 
at the office again, It was after ten {n the 
evening when he came, and I happened.to 
be alone. 

“ Anything big?” he aaked, as we shook 
hands. 

“* No—every thing aul again,” 
sponded, 


I re- 


‘¢ How would you like to get hold of tho. 


attempted suicide of an old man?” he 
asked, chuckling gleefully. 

‘‘Capitall.Where was !t—what's the 
name ?”’ I inquired. 

He leaned over the table, put his mouth 
to my ear and whispered: 

**Come to my door at midnight! Don’t 
be a minute before or a minute after! The 
door will be unlocked and you can push it 
open. Willi you come ?? 

“will”? Lanswered. There was some- 
thing so strange In his looks and words bis 
T felt a chill go over me. 


“Don't fall!” he said, as be departed, 

Lhad to go out to get the’ particulars of 
an accident at one of the railroad depots, 
and when [had secured it, Ilounged around 
one of the engine houses to pass away the 
half hourto midnight. Imeantto be atthe 
door of ‘‘old Rogers’s ” den just at twelve, 
but at twenty minutes to that hour, an alarm 
of fire was turned in from a box five blocks 
away. I would lave the to ride down on 
the hose cart, see what was burning and re- 
turn by twelve, and Iwent. There was the 
promise of a big fire, I got excited, and the 
first thing I knew the bells were striking inid- 
night. I at first: decided not to go near the 
old man, but something forced me in that 
direction. ‘ 

Lthink it was twelve minutes after twelve 
when I pushed open the door and entered 
theden, Acandie was burningon the table, 
and there, swinging froma hook in the ceil- 
ing was my strange old man, dead. THe had 
attached a rope to the hook, male @ noose 
in the'other end, and had mouited a chair 
to swing off, ‘The body was yet warm and 
hardly through quivering, but death was 
there,’ « ; 

I saw through it after a while, finding 
some rude writing on 2 paper which helped 
me. He had arranged to attempt suicide In 
order to give mean item! He hail planned 
to swing off as he heard the bells strike, 
trusting that I would be at the door, push io 
and cut Hith down before It was too late. He 
had placed a knife on the table for my use, 
and but for the fire, everything would have 
come about. ashe had plinhed. On-the 
paper He had traced the following sentences: 

“A tteinpted suicide—old man—cut down 
in thme—reperitant—wont try it again!” 

I had failed to' be on time,'and hho-liad 
choked td death."- Next day we luoked over 
his effects, we fond ny newspaper articles 
about the fires and murders in his wallet, he 
having cut them out and preserved them. - 
In an old blank book he had written: ° 

« Must have-news—will set another fre— 
big thing—kill another man—blow' “p vie 

court house!’ 

Lbelieve and so do you, that the old fiknts 
gratitude led him to commit arson and mur- 
der, that I might have startling news: to 
write: but he was Ingane and Iv was unsns- 


pecting. - 
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A SWEET. REVENGE. 


BY MI88 CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Onog upon a time there was a very rich 
old man, and he died, and, of course, left 
his riches behind him. He had no children 
of his own, but he had nieces and nephews 
and the question was, which of them was 
to have the old uncle’s money, or if they 
were to share it among them, 

Afew years before, there would have 
been no doubt on the subject in anybody’s 
mind; for then old Mr. Alden had living 
with him his youngest sister, with her little 
daughter; and everybody knew that he was 
fond of them, and would give them all his 
property when’ he died. He had said so 
many a time. - But.afterwards he got angry 
‘with them, and turned them outof the 
house. The reason was, this; Mrs. Bond 
and Effie, those were the names of the sis- 
ter and niece of Mr. Alden, had disagreed 
with him about something, and neither of 
the three would give up. The trouble was 
that Effie wanted to marry an honest young 
man whom she had long loved, and her 
mother wanted her to; bat her uncle want- 
ed her to marry a rich man old enongh to 
be her father... The end of the matter was 
that Effie married her young man, and the 


unele,turned her and her mother away, and 


bade them never come near him again, . 

_ They were very ubhappy about it, not 80 
much for the money, for they. believed that 
Mr. Clay, Effie’s husband, would be abie to 
support them, but because they loved Mr. 
Aiden in spite of- his harshness, and .they 
knew that he would miss them very much. 
He would find people enough who would be 
good to him for the sake of his money, but 
no ove.would have patience with his whims, 
and care for him for his own sake. 

. But not a word would he hear from them. 
Their letters he, returned unopened; and 
and when they went to see him, he slammed 
the door.in theirfaces. Then he sent for 
a nephew to come and live with him. 

This nephew, Thomas Alden, the uncle 


had never liked, nor had any one else liked - 


him. He was called @ hard selfish young 
man, and.not so young either; for at that 
time he was..thirty-five years old. When 
he was a boy, his uncle would not allow him 
in the house; but now he seemed to have 


improved in temper and manners. O! how 
kind and obliging he was! How fond: of 
hig dear old uncle! How pious and good to. 
everybody! Never was there so remarkable, 
a change in. anybody as in Mr. Thomas. 
Alden. ~ 
But for all that, any one could see that 
the old uncle did not take a fancy to him,. 
that he disliked him indeed. When Thomas: 
made any of hia affectionate inquiries after: 


his uncle’s health, all he got in reply was a, 


grunt, and when: he used to tall fine, his. 
uncle always laughed, and make .some, 


‘mocking specch. But for all that, it was; 


known that Mr. Alden bad made his will, 
in favor of Thomas, and when he died, the 
nephew took-possession of everything. . -,.... 
Meantime, Mrs. Bond and her daughter: 
had not prospered. Mr. Clay had died and 
left hia wife with two children to eupporty, 
And no money to help them. They wrote, 
once to Mr. Alden, entreating for help, tell-, 
ing him how hard they had to work, and. 
what misery they suffered, but no answer 
came... And soon they heard he was dead. 
Then, indeed, there was a dark prospect; 
for them. . They had always hoped that he, 
would relent .and. take them back, or at. 
least give them enough to save them from, 
starvation; but that last hope was gone,, 
Stil they worked: on, getting a little money; 
for a good deal of work, and:suffering any;, 
thing rather than beg. And so four years 
passed, and they. had gone from. bad to: 
worse, anda day came when they,must beg; 
or die. Mrs. Clay was sick, unable to. gat: 
up out of her poor.bed, whare, indeed, she . 
was half, frozen,.in the .cold November 
weather, and they had eaten nothing for, 
twenty-four hours. Mrs. Bond put onan; 
old hood and shawl, and prepared ,to go out.. 
She was to take the children with, her, 
partly because their mother could not,take- 
care of them, partly-in the hope that pepple, 
might pity them if they: did not, pity, her.; 
It was indeed pitiful to see either.of them, . 
for they; were as.thin-as skaletons, had hol- 
low hungry.eyes, and were clothed in rags. ; 
But, then, people: incities. get accustomed, 
tosights. of:.misery, and one,,may, be, Very, 
pitiful, yet not attract pity. 
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Justas Mrs. Bond was going out, a woman 
came up the ataira toward their attic, avery 
poor-looking woman, too, almost as miser- 
able asherself. It was a former servant of 
Mr. Alden’s, one who had lived with him 
when his sister and her child were there 
and when he died, but who had since been 
unfortunate. She had married adrunkard, 
and was as pooras poor could be. They 
sat down and cried together, and told their 
troubles, and then Mrs. Brian told a story 
that surprised the others, Mr. Alden had 
never received their letter telling him of 
their poverty, she said. Mr. Thomas had 
not given itto him, but hadtornitup. She 
herself found it in his chamber in the waste- 
basket. But just as Mr. Alden was about 
to die, he heard, and told his nephew to 
send for them, and was always calling for 
them while he lived. Thomas kept telling 
him that they were coming soon, and that 
he had sent for them. 

“And I think he made another will, 
ma’am,’”” Mrs. Grian said. 
his lawyer wrote something, and Jack the 
gardener, and Jobn the coachman, wit- 
nessed it. But when he died, there was, 
nothing to be seen of it, and go they all kept 
quiet. Lheard the lawyersay to Mr. Thomas 


that the old man had probably destroyed it.??- 
This story set Mrs. Bond all of a tremble.’ 


Her brother: had wanted to see her: and 
Effie, and Thomas had kept them away. 
Of course they would have been provided 
for, and perhaps they were provided for, If 
only they could find that last will. But 
what-could she, a poor starving woman, do? 
Who would listen:to her? What lawyer 
would undertake her case? - 

She got up and staggered dizzily out into 
the street, with little Effie in her arma, and 


poor ragged Willie clinging to -her‘shawl.: 
They walked and they begged, and no one: 
Ladies in rich clothes, and: 


gave to them. 
gentlemen who looked as if they owned tens 


of thousands ‘passed by them, but no one’ 


heeded the thin outstretched hand, or the 
haggard faces of the starving children, 


“Can I go back empty-handed ?” thought. 


Mra. Bond, desperately, as the hours passed, 
and it came toward evening, ‘‘CanI go 
back and see my daughter and her one 
atarve to death ?” 

She was standing in the middie of a 
broad crossing, hesitating whethér to’ goon 
or back, when a very nicely dreased gentle- 
man passed'her. His coat atid: hat shone 


‘For he and 


like satin, he carried a silk ivory-handled 
umbrella in bis hand, and a pretty brown 
and white spaniel trotted along by his side. 

As this man passed her, Afrs. Bond recog- 
nized him, and the sight made the blood 
startin herchilled veins. “ ‘Thomas Alden, 
I am starving, I, and Effie, and her chil- 
dren ?” she cried out. 

He turned a startled face, and stared at 
her & moment befere he could believe that 
this ragged and haggard wretch was his 
aunt whom he had last seen a lady. 

“Give me money to buy food I’ she erled, 
holding out her hand. “Itis my right. 
He never meant me to starve, and you 
know it.” 

Mr, Alden glanced hastily about to see if 
any one had heard her, but no one was 
near. ‘‘ You are an insolent impostor! he 
said, angrily. “Say another word to me, 
and I will call a policeman!” 

“Give me money, for pity’s sake!’ she 
plead inalower voice, ‘I will never claim 
you as a relative, Iwill never tell any- 
thing. But give me money to keep us from 
starving |? 

He raised his umbrella as if to etrike her. 
“TT will never give youa cent. Go and ask: 
the-city’s help. You are nothing to me. 
Out of the way, I say!’ 

Her hand dropped, she said no more, only 
stéod there looking after ‘him till he was 
out of sight. Then she turned and stag- 
gered homeward. Slowly, step -dfter step, 
with the erying children clinging to‘her, 
she totlered homeward, Munking oe 
moment that she must fall. 

“O God! Let me only reach Effie, anid 
then we will all Jie'down‘and die popSlny, ie 
she sald with a’ groan. 

She reached the stairs, and climbed 
wearily, trying to hush the children, and 
when she had ‘elimbed to the attic and got 
the door open, she fell into the room, in- 
stead of walkingin. But before she fell, 
she saw something that made her think that 
she was'losing her mind. ‘There sat Effie 
up in bed, with her face flushed joyfully; 
there beside the bed was a table set out 
with food, and a man und a woman stood 
near. 

When she came out of her faint, slie 
heard Effie saying, ‘“ Courage, mother dear! 
our'troubles are over. The will is found!. 
Mrs. Brian has found it! We are rich now.” 

Sure enough! Mrs. Brian, finding her- 
self very much stirred up by the condition 
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of her old mistress, had gone that very day 
to the heuse where Mr. Alden had died. It 
had been Jet with ali the furniture ‘in it. 
She told the lady what she wanted, and 
the two went to the roora where Mra. Bond's 
brother had died. There they found the 
will pushed through a slit in the mattress, 
and the will left all of Mr. Alden’s fortune 
to his sister and her daughter. 

A lawyer had been called on immediate- 
jy, and the witnesses found, and there re- 
mained only to take possession of their 
property. 

But what waa the sweeatrevenge? It was 


this: When Thomas Alden heard what 
had happened, he flew into such a passion 
that he brought on an attack of apoplexy; 
and there he was, a poor and helpless man,‘ 
with nota friend in the world. Some would’ 
have left -him so, but not Mra. Bond and 
Effe.. They took him home, and took care 
of him as long as he lived. If he had been 
their best friend, they could not have been - 
more kind and generous to him. 

Nor did they forget Mrs. Brian, you may 
be sure. She néver again knew what 
want is, 
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A TANGLED SKEIN. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


In the State of New York there area 
few thinly-populated counties, which are 
nearly vovered with dense forests of hem- 
lock, The trees are of but little value for 
timber, but their bark is extensively used 
for tanning purposes. And, it being easier 
for Mohammed to come to the mountain 
than for the mountain to go to Mohammed, 
quantities of hides are imported from 
South America, and other countries where 
wild cattle are abundant, and taken to 
these forests to be made into leather. Ex- 
tensive tanneries are built, with little vil- 
Jages of laborers’ houses about them; and 
a short distance from these may usually be 
seen an imposing mansion, the residenca 
of the owner of the tannery. The propri- 
etors of these tanneries are necessarily 
men of wealth, and they have an absolute 
control over their laborers, as the land- 
holders of England exert over their tenants, 

Lucy Drumgold sat in the drawing-room, 
with a basket containing numerous balls of 
bright-hued wools beside her; her slender 
pink-tipped fingers diligently engaged in 
stitching the pattern of an elaborate bou- 
quet of roses and lilies into a plece of soft- 
celored velvet, designed for a chair-cush- 
ion. Her father was the owner of one of 
these tanneries of which 1 have been tell- 
ing, and a man of influence in his county. 
His tannery and its surroundings were 
known as the village of Beech River, and 
it was situated in a picturesque valley, 
with the loveliest of wild scenery about it. 

Lucy was not the only occupant of the 
room. Her brother Rob was lounging 
upon a sofa, estensibly reading a book; 
but in reality watching with eager restless 
eyes a still slender figure at the opposite 
end of the long room. All unconscious of 
his gaze, Celeste Halbert stood at the oriel- 
window, her face turned away. With her 
outward eyes she saw to the right the tan- 
nery, a long dark building, and clustered 
about it the low wood-colored houses. 
Before her was the lawn, partially shaded 
with firs and beeches, ‘and gay with flower- 
beds, arranged in graceful shapes. Beyond 
it swept Beech River, a bright silver 
stream. To the left was 2 mountain coy- 


ered with dark hemlocks, the cloud-shad- 
ows floating over it; and above and around 
all was golden sunshine, a blue sky anda 
perfect June day. 

But Celeste saw none of this. Her great 
brown eyes looked straight before her, be- 
youd the brightress of the summer day, 
into the gloom of her future life. Over 
her mental vision dawned a drear Novem- | 
ber sky, anda pall of winter wind and 
sleet seemed to dampen and chill her spir- 
its and weigh them down. She was Lucy’s 
schoolmate and dearest friend, both having 
graduated but a few days before. Shehad 
come home with Lucy to spend the sum- 
mer, and for the future there was all man- 
ner of delights in store for her; for she was 
a beauty, a belle and an heiress. But 
now! Only twelve hours before she had 
received the announcement that her for- 
tune had been suddenly swept away by 
the speculations of an unjust guardian, 
and she had only two slender hands be- 
tween her and foture want, And they 
were such helpless hands! Lucy, delight- 
fully impractical, since she had never 
known the want or value of money, had 
atranged it in her own mind and generous 
heart, that Celeste should spend the re- 
mainder of her days at Beech River; but 
Celeste knew this could not be. 

At this moment Lucy paused in her 
work, and drawing a skein of delicate pink 
wool from the basket beside her, she 
slipped it over the back of a low chair and 
began to wind. But the skein knotted and 
tangled provokingly; and as her patience 
was so seldom tried, she had but a emall 
stock on hand for use. : 

“© Celeste!’ she called, in a voice that 
resembled a grieved wood-robin’s; ‘0 Ce- 
leste! what shall I ever do? The only 
skein of the shade this side of the city, and 
just see how tangled it is! My rose will 
be quite spoiled without it.” 

Celeste turned slowly from the window, 
and took the skein from Lucy’s impatient . 
hands. There were tears of vexation in 
Lucy’s childish blue eyes, but Celeste’s 
were hard and dry. - 

Perhaps I can wind it, dear,’ she said. 
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* With a little murmur of profuse thanks, 
Lucy subsided into the depths of her easy- 
chatr, while Celeste patiently undid the 
knot and wound the skein. Rob, still 
silent over his book, watched the two girls. 
Lucy was a delicate blonde, as dainty as a 
white lily; but Celeste was a very vision of 
beauty. An oval face, with a pale creamy 
complexion, brown dreamy eyes, arched 
brows, smooth forehead and rich scarlet 
lips; and all framed in abundant braids 
and bands of jet black hair. A form slen- 
der, but beautifully moulded, willowy and 
quietly graceful; a thorough-bred patri- 
cian air about all she did or said, a voice 
like a siren’s, and a smile and glance like 
sunlight. 

Rob had a blonde complexion, and hair 
like his sister’s, but, unlike her, he was 
tall, strong and muscular. He was a 
young man of fine mind and noble gener- 
ous impulses, and on this particular morn- 
ing a struggle was going on in his heart. 
He was only twenty-one, his collegiate ed- 
ucation unfinished. He knew his father 
had a course of travel mapped out for him 
as coon as he left college; and knew, too, 
that he expected great things of him and 
his futuré, for he wasanonlyson. But he 
loved that sweet womau who, with a face 
paler than usual on account of her recent 
trouble, patiently bent over her task, and 
he wanted her for his own. 

There was a slow firm step in the hall, 
and Mr. Drumgold paused a moment at 
the open door. 

“Robert,” he said, “1 wish to see you 
for a few moments in the library.’’ 

Rob ‘rose dutifully, and followed the 
footsteps into the library. When both 
Were seated, Mr. Drumgold began: 

“Robert, there are turning-points in 
every young man’s life, and I believe you 
have reached one now.” 

“* How so, father?’ Rob asked, quietly, 
but with a foreboding in his heart as to 
what was to come, ~ 

** You are in love with Celeste Halbert?’ 
he replied. 

Rob started to his feet. i 

“My son,’ resomed Mr. Drumgold, 
testily, ‘I beg you will not annoy me with 
such abruptness of manner. It is not nec- 
essary for you to confess it, for every mem- 
ber of the household is aware of it. Of 
course, I don’t blame you in the least. 
The girl is beautiful enough to lure any 


impulsive young man lke yourself to hia 
ruin.” 

‘ Pather,”’ trying to keep down his an- 
ger, “itis strange you never thought it 
necessary to warn me before,” 

“No heroics, Robert, if you please. I 
dislike them, exceedingly. Heretofore 
there has been no warning needed. I 
knew you were in love with the girl, but I 
was sure you had no idea of immediate 
marriage. She bas been unfortunate in 
losing her property, and, as she has no 
near relatives to care for or support: her, it 
is ndt unnatural] for you to wish to do both. 
No doubt you are quite ready to die for 
her, or.do any other impossible thing. 
Now, I do not wish to discuss the subject 
at all; I have acommand and a suggestion 
to make, and then you may go. I forbid 
your marrying before you are twenty-five 
years of age. And I think it better for all 
of us to have Miss Celeste leave the house 
within a week.” 

For a moment Robert stood regarding 
bis father attentively. There was no pity 
in the old man’s gray eyes; nota relenting 
curve in the thin firm \ips. 

“Father,” he said, at last, “have you 
anything to say against Celeste?” 

“Nothing,” Mr. Drumgold answered, 
sharply, “except that she is a woman, and 
a beautiful one, too. And if I had my, 
own way, you should not speak toa woman 
in the next five years.”” 

Robert turned and walked slowly away. 
Meantime, Celeste had finished the skein, 
and tossing the ball into Lucy’s lap, she: 
turned again to the orieil-window. 

“You're such a darling!” purred Lucy, 
ina kittenish way. “I never could have 
any patience with a tangled skein. And 
this one ran very smoothly at first, and 
then suddenly resolved itself into one 
grand snarl.” 

* It is like my life,’ answered Celeste, 
with a little desolate shiver. ‘It ran so 
smoothly for a time, but now it is one 
grand tangle. I wonder if it will be always 
80?” drearily. 

“No, chirped Lucy, as she rose to 
leave the room. “I predict,” sagely, 
‘6 some pretty little romance for you, end- 
ing in sunshine, as all proper romances 
do.?? 

She ran up to her room, and while her 
footsteps were still upon the staircase, Rob 
entered the drawing-room. As he ap 
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proached Celeste, he took in with one 
glance her wonderful beauty and the har- 
mony of her attire, A black dress, thin, 
airy and trailing, coral fastening the lace 
at her throat, and coral in her dark hair; 
all was in perfect keeping. Reason told 
him it would be best for him to give her 
up altogether, but his heart eried out, 
“She must be mine!” 

She turned as he drew uear, and the s0r- 
rowful look in her face was too much for 
him to bear. It was such a fair, fair face! 
with a brooding desolate look upon it; 
such a sweet womanly face! and the dear- 
est in the world to him. He took it in his 
hands, and kissed the red grieved lips and 
the white drooping eyelids. 

“Darling!” he whispered, softly, And 
then the face, aflame with a bright rose 
tint, was fost to mortal ken for a moment, 
as he had her in his arms. 

“Q Rob!’ choking a sob in her throat. 
That was all; but it revealed to him all 
the trouble and grief in her lonely heart 
more eloquently than any lengthy address 
could have done. 

He opened his lips to speak, but what 
could he tell ber? What can any man 
who loves a woman say to her but the 


truth? So he told her all—his love, his . 


father’s commands. 

“ But you are all the world to me,’ he 
paid, in-conclusion, 

She interrupted hin. 

“No, not all the world, Rob, or you 
would not hesitate a moment; still, I am 
satisfied if I atm the larger half of it, as 
your truthfulness has proved to me.” 

“Bat I am going to do exactly as you 
tay, darling,”? he replied. 

“Do you think I would be a millstone 
about your neck?” she asked. 

*-You could never be that, Celeste.” 

*¢T could, but L never will.” 

“You do not mean that I must give you 
up, darling? Lwould renounce the whole 
world first.” 

* You are to give up nothing,” she an- 
swered. 

‘* Celeste, do you love me?” 

*¢¥ will wait for you,” she said. 

4 few weeks thereafter Celeste was upon 
the oeean, bound for Havana. Thanks to 
her knowledge of Spanish, she had been 
engaged as governess to the daughter of a 
wealthy Cuban planter, a widower, whose 
wie had been au American. His sister, 


middle-aged, and ugly both in form and 
feature, engaged Celeste; and, with the 
child, Viola, accompanied her on the 
voyage from New York. The weather was 
soft and mild, and the first evening out 
Celeste sat upon deck, almost happy when 
she reflected that she was taking care of 
herself while waiting for Rob. There was 
only starlight, and as they moved along, 
seeming to swing lazily in midair, with 
the sky above and below them, Celeste 
twirled the diamond upon her finger 
thoughtfully, for it was Rob’s last gift to 
her. A sudden movement of the vessel, 
how or why she could. never tell, for the 
sea was smooth, and the ring slipped from 
her slender forefinger, and was lost in the 
water below. An almost irresistible im- 
pulse to plunge into the water and follow 
it came over her, but she shook it off, and 
going below, she crept into bed and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

From the tirst Viola seemed an interest- 
ing child. She was accustomed to travel, 
aud-so was not shy, yet she was not over-. 
pold, She spoke English with a pure ac- 
cent, but her aunt usually conversed in 
Spanish. She was a short dark woman, 
with a forbidding expression of counte- 
nance, and as she wg always bewailing 
her fot, her name, Dolorite, suited her 


vwell, Her dress, a shabby and faded silk, 


she wore both night and day; but ber fat 
fingers were covered with costly diamonds 
that glittered as unpleasantly upon Ce- 
leste’s sight as did the owner's weird eyes. 

They passed stormy Hatteras, and, shoot- 
ing out to avoid the Gulf Stream, soon 
reached the crystal sea around the the Ba- 
hamas; with the deep blue of the tropical 
skies above them, and the white coral 
reefs below. All this was new to Celeste, 
and she would have enjoyed it thoroughly 
only for the Joss of her-ring. This preyed 
upon her mind, in spite of ‘all her efforts 
to overcome it. When they reached Ha- 
yvana, and anchored in the bay, little Viola 
looked anxiously about in the little sail- 
boats which came to convey the passengers 
on shore, for her father, one hand closely 
clasping Celeste’s, meanwhile. 

‘ST want to introduce you to my papa,” 
she said, ‘‘ because I love you.” 

Then turning to look again, she gave a 
little scream of delight, and threw herself 
into the arms of a gentleman whom she 
announced to Celeste as her father, Senor 
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Pedro Laramello, He was a handsome 
_man; or would have been, only there 
seemed something in his bright black eyes 
so yery like his sister’s. A sinister expres- 
sion; but it was not there always, and 
never when he looked upon his child. 

The custom-house safely passed, they 
entered two separate volantes, and rode to 
the railway depot; for Senor Laramello re- 
sided upon his plantation, which was situ- 
ated a few miles distant from Havana. 

Celeste gazed upon the country about 
her, wondering if she had not by some 
chance been spirited into Centra] Asia, 
everything was so strange. Havana, with 
its many-colored houses, had appeared sin- 
gular enough, but the county, with its 
stately palms, some standing singly, some 
in colonnades; its cocoa-trees, bending like 
an aged man under the weight of years; its 
few squalid houses, with here and there 
the ruin of some ancient wall or dwelling, 
looked very dreary, very unlike anything 
she could ever call-home. 

When the house was reached, Celeste 
begged to be shown at once to her room. 
It was cool and comfortable, with ita mar- 
ble floor, its cane-seated chairs and lounges, 
the doors reaching but half way to the 
esiling to allow a free circulation of air. 
The building, like all Cuban houses, was 
low and rambling. But it was elegantly 
furnished, and willing slaves were always 
ready to do the slightest bidding of Celeste. 

She received one letter from Reb, one 
manly precious letter, and then she heard 
from him-no more. She wrote him, once, 
twice, thrice, but no answer came.. Day 
by day she watched and waited, her deso- 
late heart filled with sad forebodiugs, bat 
her watching was in vain. She grew thin- 
ner, paler; her form was languid, and ber 
smiles were shadowy, When they came at 
all, She. devoted herself: assiduously to 
little Viola, winning. the love and trust of 
the child. One day, while teaching her 
embroidery, she came to a skein of knotted 
silk. 

“It is worthless,” she said to a servant, 
“take it away.” Then more quietly to 
herself, ‘I cannot beara tangled skein.” 

Meanwhile, the house was gay with in- 
vited guests. Sumptuous entertainments 
were given by Senor Pedro and his sister; 
balls, fetes and brilliant banquets followed 
in gnick succession. Celeste avoided these 
at first, but gradually, at the urgent solict- 


‘tation of Senor Laramello, she joined the 


revellers. She was a fine pianist, and ‘pos- 

seased a sweet clear voice, and soon be- 

came the life of these entertainments. -- 
Still she received no tidings from Rob. 


’ Even Lucy had forgotten her; for, after 


the first month of her stay in Cuba, she 
had uo letter from home, Their letters 
could not have been miscarried, she argued 
with herself, for the first ones came in 


_ Safety. Lucy had ceased to care for her, “ 


Robert was untrue. 

One day when there was little company, 
and it was growing toward evening 80 they 
could venture out in the suu, Celeste ac- 
companied Senor Pedro out to view the 
sugar mills, and watch the slaves as they 
gathered the coffee-berriés and spread 
them ont to dry upon the long platform 
prepared for them, The senorspoke toler- 
able English, and as ‘he conversed with 
Celeste in a low voice, something in his. 
Jook and tone struck her suddenly—was it 
4& pang, or a thrill of joy? He loved her— 
she was very sure. Then she remembered 
that though she had been a member of his 
household for more than a year, though 
she had been far from friends, and com- 
pletely in this man’s power, he had never 
been unpleasantly familiar, had never 
caused her to feel her dependence in any 
way. Yet he was ever thoughtful of her 
comfort. She was too warm, and’ the 
volante was immediately drawn into the 
shade. She was thirsty, and a glass of 
wine was at once forthcoming, brought by 
aslave at her master’s bidding, together 
with a pomegranate ripe and fair. She 
paled suddenly as:these things dawned 
upon her mind. ‘Was the senorita weary? 
If 80, they would return. No, she was not 
weary, she told him, and then she sighed. 

“ The senorita is sad, then,” he peratated, 
She is grieving for the friends she has 
left behind.” 

She looked up into his eyes, There was 
only tenderness in them now, and itmade 
his whole face beautifal. She trembled; 
was it with fear or pain? oe : 

“Tam sad,’ she answered, desolately, 
and she looked far away to where a white 
ship was coming over the sea. Then she 
turned and looked him fallin the face with 
her sad. beautifgl eyes, . “But it is because 
l have no friends. ‘They do not care for 
me; though I thought’ that =e dene me 
once.” 
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Senor Pedro’s face lighted with sudden 
passion, 

“Do not say you have no friends!’ he 
said. ‘I love and adore you, my pale, pale 
northern flower! Be my wife, andI will 
be more to you than all your false friends 
could be, were they ever so true!” 

He caught her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. She glanced toward the sea, buta 
mist came over her eyes, and the bright 
tropical flowers near the roadside seemed 
to blend like the hues of a rainbow, and 
shut everything else from her sight. 

“ Promise me!” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
* promise me!” _-And he bent low to look 
into her face. 

But her thoughts wandered to the past, 
and the sad memory-bells chimed, softly, 
“Twill wait for you.’ Faint at heart she 
answered him: 

“¥ cannot tell you now; I am weary, ill. 
Please take me home!” 

“To-night then,’”’ he pleaded; “ answer 
me to-night.” ; 

“To-night,” she echoed; and with an- 
other kiss, he turned to conduct her to the 
house. nach 

When she reached it she threw herself 
upon a couch, wishing she might never 
rise again. Then fqr two long hours she 


struggled with her sorrow, alone. A ser-- 


vant entered the room noiselessly, and 
brought upon a silver salver rich fruits; 
oranges’ and bananas, with a cluster of 
orange blooms in the centre. She knew 
whose watchful care had sent them, and 
she kissed the floral offering, solemnly re- 
solving to reward his love. Dressing her 
hair, she carefully arrayed herself ina rich 
dress of mingled black and white lace, 
and drew the orange blossoms through her 
dark braids. 

Again the servant entered, this time with 
a casket and a note from Senor Pedro. If 
her answer was yes, she was to wear the 
enclosed jewels, and meet him'near the 
orange-grove before the house, in half an 
hour. She opened the casket, and taking 
from it rarer diamonds than she had ever 
seen before, she placed them on her grace- 
ful neck and white rounded arms. Then, 
when the half hour strack she rose? and, 
whiter than the orange-blossoms, she went 
out to where Senor Pedro with a few guests 
near him, paced slowly backward and for- 
ward through the grove. With the firat 
gleam of her dress in the doorway he 


turned to meet her. He put out-his hands, 
and stooping, kissed her tenderly. Then, 
draWing her hand within his arm, he an- 
nounced her to his friends as his future 
bride. Celeste felt his protecting arm; she 
heard the congratulations of the guests; 
the breath of the orange-grove was aweet, 
and the whole scene was fair to the eye, 
What more could she ask? 

Two years passed by, and the scourge of 
yellow fever swept the island, leaving many 
homes desolate. At the villa of Senor 
Pedro, Viola was the first victim. ‘Her 
father, dying a few hours after, was buried 
in the same grave with her. Dolorite and 
Celeste were both attacked with the disease, 
but slowly secovered, 

One day Celeste was examining some of 
her husband’s private papers, and she came 
to a large envelop addressed to herself. 
Slightly surprised, she opened it. A bitter 
ery burst from her lips when she broke the 
seal and saw the contents. There were ten 
letters—she counted them eagerly—from 
Robert, bearing different dates, and direct- 
ed to Celeste Halbert, in Senor Pedro's care, 
They had all come before her marriage, 
aud were filled with entreaties and loving 
words. The last one bade her farewell, 
saying he had received a letter from Dolo- 
rite announcing her approaching wedding. 
Senor Pedro had withheld them from her, 
assisted, no doubt, by Dolorite. There was 
no word of explanation. Pedro was dead. © 
He had loved her; she would not speak of 
it to Dolorite. 

But she made all haste to return to New 
York. There waa nothing to detain her 
now. She had been f >r months a widow, 
and the wealth she had once inherited from 
her father was a mere pittance compared 
with that she possessed now. She would 
go at once and tell the truth to Rob, even 
thongh he might be married, and care noth- 
ing for her now. Upon reaching New 
York, she set out at once for Beech River. 
The village was not situated on the railroad, 
it was twelve miles from the nearest station. 
While waiting here for the carriage to take 
her to Mr. Drumgold’s, Celeste made some 
inquiries concerning him of the woman in 
waiting. 

“Dear me!’ was the answer. “ Why 
you couldn’t have been here lately, ma’am. 
Mr. Dromgold drank himself to death 
months ago, and left things in a dreadful 
state, for the firm failed a fear weeks since. 
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Even the men’s wages are not paid, and 
they are allin fearful want. Young Mr. 
Drumgold hasn’t the. credit to get hima 
barre) of flour, even, and the tannery fam- 
ilies have lived on potatoes for two weeks. 
If it had been the old gentleman, the house 
would have been burned over his head be- 
fore this. As it is, the tannery bag been 
fired twice, but Mr. Drumgold was on the 
watch, and he got the men to put it out. 
I wonder he don’t leave, but the house is 
to pass into his creditors’ hands, and he is 
waiting for it to be settled. It’s not much 
of a place to visit at this time, ma’am.”” 

Celeste turned away. The carriage was 
waiting! ‘*I wish to go to some flour and 
provision store,” she sald to the driver, as 
she entered it. They were soon reached, 
and Celeste purchased large quantities at 
each, ordering them sent to Beech River at 
onre. 

When they came to the village, she 
glanced out and found the buildings were 
little changed since she saw them, years 
ago. But the tannery was closed, and men 
in little knots of two and three each, were 
gathered together here and there, a dark, 
almost desperate lookin theirfaces. There 
was a little store where Mr. Drumgold had 
dealt out the necensaries of life to these 
men, but it was closed.” Celeste halted as 
she drew near. 

“Who has the key to the store?’ she 
asked, 

“God help us!” exclaimed one of the 
men. “It matters little tous. But I he- 
Heve Mike has it, ma’am.” 

“Thave it,” answered the man desig- 
nated as Mike. ‘ But sorry a thing to ate 
is there in it, ma’am.”” 

“No matter. You are to open it, for 
there are flour and provisions on the way. 
Pat them in their places .when they come; 
these men will help you. Now,’’ to the 
men who were crowding about the carriage, 
“have you anything to show what is due 
you for your labor?’ . 

A score of dirty slips of paper were 
handed to her at once; due-bills, all bear- 
ing Rob’s name. 


‘ 
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** These shall al] be redeemed,” she said, 
her lips moving unsteadily. ‘And youare | 
to get whatever you wish to eat from the 
store, besides,” . 

Some looked incredulous, some cried 
“God bless youl? and others seemed 
moody still. Celeste opened her purse, and 
took from it a handfal of small gold coins. 
“You are to pay these men for helping 
you,” she said, to Mike, and she dropped 
the gold in his hand. par 

Gold! and they were starving! A loud 
shout rent the air. Hats were tossed above 
their owners’ heads, and unsteady voices 
called down blessings from heaven on their 
deliverer, She waved ber hand, and rode 
away. : 

The door was open, she did not stop | 
ring. She glanced throngh the long draw- 
ing-room; the one she sought was not 
there. She passed on to the library. A 
young man sat before the centre-table, his 
head bowed upon it. His left hand hung 
by his side, his right grasped something 
which glittered in the light which came 
from the window. It was a revolver. 

“O Rob!” Celeste called quickly, fear- 
ing it was too late. i 

He raised his head and disclosed a pale 
despairing face, 

“0 Robl’ and the tears rained down 
hercheeks. “Inever received your letters, : 
dear, they were kept from me; as I sup. 
pose mine were from you. Iama widow 
now. And,O my darling! I have loved 
youallthetimel?  —. ; 

It was long before he could understand 
her—long before he coald believe the 
blessed truth. But that evening, just be- 
fore sunset, when there was not a hungry 
soul in Beech River, the laborers were bid- 
den to the lawn in front of the mansion, 
and there before them all Rob and Celeste 
‘were married. ; 

The tannery passed into other hands; 
and when Rob’s affairs were settled satis- 
factorily, he and Celeste bade adieu to 
Beech. River, and went to seek another 
home in the old world “ over the sea,’’ 
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A TEAPOT. 


BY LOUISE DUPE, 


Iv was Saturday night, that blessed bit 
of cheer and candle-light which Hes be- 
tween the weary work-a-lay week and the 
happy rest of Sunday. Dilly’s trim little 
room had a real holiday air, and Dilly her- 
self was amazing in a brand-new calico 
gown, and with red ribbons in her hair. 
The light seemed to burn more brightly 
than on common occasions, and the red 
roses on the wall paper seemed like verl- 
table summer-roses that mistook the can- 
dle-light for sunshine, and were brighten- 
ing under its influence. The teakettle 
sang its jolliest' song; Dilly always imag- 
ined that it reserved that song for Saturday 
night, and sang sober soft home-tunes all 
the rest'of the week to make its holiday 
glee the more marked and merry. The fire 
snapped and crackled so that its very 
sound would have made you warm, though 
it was a frosty night; and Dilly’s gray cat 
Jemima washed her demure face for the 
twentieth timé, as she sat on the cosy 
hearthstone, purring in concert with the 
teakettle. 

. Dilly’s rosy face shone with satisfaction 
as-ahe poured out a bit of tea for brother 
Tom in the palm of her band, and set it 
a steeping ina funny fine old teapot which 
might have been used some day by an old 
maid fairy, 80 prim-looking it was and so 
_tiny, It looked as if it could tell tales of 
gossip itself, and it did to Dilly, though it 
could not speak, for it had belonged to her 
great-great-grandmother, and her mother 
had prized it above all things when she was 
living, and used to tell her of the grandeur 
of the people who bad condescended to 
drink the fragrant liquid which poured 
from its peculiar nose. Titled English peo- 
ple they were, Dilly’s ancestors. Dilly’s 
mother berself was born in England, fairy- 
land to the little girl. Her parents were 
proud of their old name and fine estates, 
and when she married 4 poor artist against 
their wishes, they disowned her entirely; 
her father declared that she should never 
enter his house again. The young couple 
came to America with nothing to depend 
upon save their strong hearts and strong 
hands, and for a while fortune favored 


them. The husband was a true artist, and 
his pictures were recognized as bearing the 
touch of a master-band from the first. Two 
children were born to them, Tom and 
Dilly, and they were as happy as happy 
could be in a little bird’s nest of a cottage 
just out of town. 

But in the midat of all their happiness 
the father suddenly sickened and died; 
and after a long struggle with poverty and 
hard work, the mother died also, leaving 
Tom, aged fourteen, and Dilly, aged eleven, 
to the mercy of the world. <A few old pic- 
tures, a few straggling bits of furniture, 
and a diamond ring, which was a gift in 
her happy girlhood, and the’otily article of 
jewelry Which she had been able to keep, 
was all she had to leave her children. 
They bad no friends, and not even a shelter 
‘for their poor little heads. But they were 
brave little folks, full of strength aud cour- 
‘age, and for a long time Tom had nearly 
stipported the family. He worked as er- 
rand boy in a store all’ day, and carried 
‘papers for a newsdealer at night.” After 
their mother died a good woman took pity 
on them, and let them have a ‘rebstt in her 
house for abont half the usual’ rehté ‘She 
‘was poor herself, and waa often put 46 sore 
straits in order to exercise this chirity’; 
but if it did make her purse light, it made 
her heart- light also. It was a cosy little 
room. The windows were cheery and. 
pleasant, looking out on the great avenue 
which led to the city; and such & brave, 
deft-handed Jittle housekeeper as Dilly is 
seldom to be found! She ‘kept her Hitle 
abode as neat as wax, and made the most 
tempting bread imaginable, if she was ‘only 
eleven years old. To he sure, her poor ite 
tle toes were often out of her boots, ‘and 
sometimes the cupboard was very bare, 
and sometimes the coal would give out 
when the weather was as cold as Green- 
land, and there would be’ no money iu the 
house with “which to buy any more. But 
for all that, they were very happy and con- 
tented. There were better times coniing 
by-and-by.° Dilly was sure of it, and ‘Tom's 
air-castles were as bigh as ever were ‘puild- 
ed, and as grand, too. : 
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That night Tom was late. The tea was 
steeping too much, and the biscuits were 
getting quite cold, though Dilly watched 
them anxiously every moment, as if by 
this means she could keep them warm. 
“Why doesn’t he come?” she kept saying 
to herself. “I’m afraid ipiicas has 
happened to him.” . 

The clock on the church over the way 
struck seven, and still he did not make his 
appearance. Dilly’s rosy little face grew 
very long and anxious. Even Jemima 
opened her great lazy-looking yellow eyes 
and looked toward the door with a sort of 
disappointed air, as if she might be think- 
ing, “My wonderful toilet was for nothing, 
after all.” But at last, when the teaket- 
tle’s voice had all died away, the fire was 
growing dim, and the room had lost half 
its cheer, Dilly was sure that she heard his 
step, and sprang to the door to meet him. 

“Dear me, Tom! you're so late,’’ she 
began; but at sight of his face she stopped 
in dismay, he was so anxious and sorry- 
looking. 

“What is the matter, dear Tom? Do 
tell me what has happened,” she said. 

“Matter enough,” said Tom, moodily. 
“T’ve lost my place. Turner has sold out 
to another man, and the other man hasa 
boy engaged already, and doesn’t want me. 
He's coming right in Monday, too. I say 
it’s mean to turn a fellow away like this, 
without any warning at all. Goodness 
knows where we shall get anything to eat 
now!” 

Dilly clasped her two brown hands de- 
spairingly, but she tried to speak cheer- 
fully. 

“Nevermind, Tom. We shall get along 
some way. You'll get something else to 
do by-and-by. Perhaps I might get some- 
thing to do too. I have been thinking of 
it this long time. Iought not to let you do 
80 much, and do nothing but keep house 
myself. Mary Brown isn’t but a year older 
than I am, and she has a dollar and a half 
a week for taking care of Mrs. Harris’s lit- 
tle boy. She doesn’t do much but draw 
him out in his carriage, either.” 

Tom looked down with a sort of tender 
scorn at his little sister, who was remark- 
ably small for her age; in fact she was not 
much larger than Mrs. Harris’s baby, and 
always reminded him of some funny little 
housewife fairy when she handled pots and 
kettles with such a practised hand. 


‘What could such a mite as you do any 
more than youdonow?” saidhe. ‘Then, 
situations of any kind aren’t so easy to get, 
Turner praised me up, and said he was 
sorry for me, and all that; but what good 
did it do me?” 

There were tears in Dilly’s eyes, and he 
checked himself suddenly. 

“Don’t ery, sis. As you say, we shall 
get along some way. Mrs. Morse will wait 
a little while for her rent, and the money I 
get for carrying papers wil] keep us from 
starving, I say, lets have supper, and 
don’t think any more about it.” 

“Ts all cold,” said Dilly, with a half 
sob, surveying the dainty little table dis- 
consolately. 

“Never mind,” said Tom. “ I’m hungry 
enough to eat anything. Got anything to 
eatin the house for to-morrow? I have 
only enough money left to buy some coal. 
We can’t go without coal in this weather, 
you know. If we'd only known what was 
going to happen, we might have beena 
little more careful.” 

“No,” said Dilly, ‘there isn’t a bit of 
flour, and only this little bit of bread, 
There’s some tea and a little sugar.” 

Tom looked glum in spite of himself, 

Just then there was a great confusion in 
the street, and both Tom and Dilly ran to 
the door to see what was the matter. A 
carriage had broken down. The driver was 
trying to repair the damages it had sus- 
tained, assisted by a crowd of men and 
boys; and a lady who had been its only 
occupant, was standing on the sidewalk. 
It was a cold, freezing night, and when she 
saw the children standing in the door of 
the bright room, she came toward them, 
and asked permission to come in and sit by 
their fire till the carriage should be ready. 

Tom made his politest bow, and Dilly 
offered her the rocking-chair with the air 
of alittle queen. She was an elegantly- 
dressed lady, with a sweet low voice and 
gentle manners. Dilly felt attracted to- 
ward her at once, and she seeméd attracted 
toward Dilly, for she hardly took her eyes 
off of her from the moment she entered 
the room. Tom thought she was surprised 
to see such a highbred-looking little thing 
with such surroundings. 

‘*Youremind me of some one, my dear,” 
she said, at last, ‘but who it is I cannot 
tell, I think it must be some child that I 
used to know when J was a child.” 
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Dilly wondered if it would be polite to 
eat supper in the presence of their guest, 
She was dreadfully hungry, and Tom was 
always hungry. She was sure he was very 
impatient, and everything would-be quite 
spoiled, it had waited so longnow. Why 
should she not ask the Jady to share it 
with them? it looked so inhospitable not 
todoso. The table Jooked as nice as nice 
could be, and there was a dish of glistening 
currant jelly which Mrs. Morse had given 
her, beside the tempting warm biscuit. 
And the best teapot was in use, too, be- 
cause it was Saturday night. Dilly was 
glad that it happened so. To be sure, that 
was all the food they had for to-morrow, 
but it would not do to be impolite toa 
stranger. She accordingly procured another 
plate, and, with a little blush, invited her 
to take a seat at the table. 

The lady hesitated, with a look of surprise. 

“‘Tan’t your mamma at home, my dear?’ 
she asked. 

“Mamma is dead,” said Dilly, sadly. 

‘And papa, isn’t he here ?” 

“Our parents are both dead, and Dilly 
and I keep house together,’ explained 
Tom, with dignity. 

‘Impossible!’ the lady exclaimed, look- 
ing at that mite of a Dilly with amazement. 
Then turning around, she surveyed for the 
first time the dainty little table, with its 


odd mingling of plebeian delf and aristo- 


cratic china, 

Suddenly her eyes fell on that pride of 
Dilly’a soul—the old teapot, with the dig- 
nified hump in its porcelain nose, for all 
the world like the haughty Roman nose 
of Dilly’s grandmother in the picture. 
Dilly had thought of it manyatime. With 
a Strange Want of ceremony, according to 
the idea of both her host and hostess, she 
rushed to the table, and seizing that tea- 
pot, held it in hands that really trembled. 

“That was my great-great-grandmoth- 
er’s, and she lived In England,” said Dilly. 

The lady dropped it with such a jar that 
the lid was cracked, 





“Now I know of whom your face re- 
minded me, My dear, deaz children, how 
can I be thankful enough that I have found 
you? Do. you know that your mother was 
my dearest sister, and I came across the 
water on purpose to find you?” And she 
hugged the amazed children till they were 
breathless. 

Tom felt his dignity rather insulted at 
being kissed so furiously by a lady. when he 
was 80 large—almost grown up—if: she did. 
declare that she was his mother’s sister. 

‘But Dilly, poor ttle Dilly, who had 
missed her mother’s loving care so much,’ 
and had pined so for something more than 
the careless boyish affection of Tom, was 
entirely overcome with joy, and surren- 
dered herself unquestioningly to that lov- 
ing embrace, 

Then.the children were made to tell all- 
they could remember of their mother, and. 
all their own story. And their.aunt, for 
she was indeed their aunt, told them that 
their grandfather was dead, and that before 
he died he had repented of his’ hardness. 
towards their mother, and had left bis ea- 
tate to Tom, having no son of hisown; and. 
that she was going to take them with her. 
to her mother’s old home, and Tom was to: 
assuine the dignity of lord of the. manor. 
when be came of age. oe 

So they drank tea together out of: the ole. 
teapot, and it was a joyful tea-drinking, 1. 
assure you; though Tom confided to Dilly: 
afterward that, though he liked his aunt wel! 
enough, and thought she wasa bricktodome: 
after them, he'd a great deal rather atay in. 
America and be an architect, than go to 
that heathenish old England and. take: 
charge of a stupid old couutry-place. 

Dilly thought otherwise; for though she 
had been brave and cheerfal, she had led 
& Jonely life for a child. And that Satur-. 
day night, though it promised to be a sad. 
one, she always counted the brightest in. 
her life, and cherished the old teapot, ten- 
derly as long as she lived. 
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A VOYAGE IN TBE DAYS OF THE PIRATES, 


BY GEORGE H. CoOMER. 


Mopxkn enterprise has so dissolved the 
romance of ocean, that there exists in sea- 
board communities nothing of that marine 


enthusiasm so prevalent in the past. In- 


my youth there was scarcely a family in our 
neighborhood that had not some one upon 
the deep; and few were the households 
where there had not been mourning for 
those who would come no more. One dwell- 
ing Lrecall, from which a father and three 
sons had passed successively, never to re- 
turn. In this case, Cuba, Guadaloupe, San 
Domingo and Martinique each held one of 
the dead. Beneath almost every roof the 
ship news was the first thing sought for in 
the small newspaper that came weekly, to 
the fireside. : 

At that day there were. dangors which 
exist no longer. Then the pirate was a 
reality.. He haunted every sea—the West 
Indian waters, the ‘Greek Archipelago, the 

. coast of Africa, and the. Indian Ocean. In 
the early part of this century, there were 
dreadful tragedies enacted far from land, 
and the terror of pirates ' way ‘stronger with 
the honest mariner than the dread of fever 


or tempest. No buccaneer could now keep 
the sea for a month; but then, frigates and 
sloops of war were mocked by the nimble 
brigantine or schooner. Besides, mightier 
affairs demanded the world’s attention; 
the great Napoleon had not yet become 
“the last lonely captive to millionsin war,’” 
and the confusion and preoccupation of 
nations encouraged the piratical spirit with 
the prospect of impunity. ~~ 

From infancy, J had been’ accustomed to 
tales to which those who live at a distance 


‘from the seacoast rarely listen. I knew 


men who had: been shipwrecked on ihe 
shores of Europe, men who had been down 
with. the African fever on the Gold Coast, 
men who had been impressed in the British 
navy, and men who had been taken by 
pirates. And BO, ‘upon going to sea, I 
looked forward to the dccurrence, in my 
own case, of one or more of such events as 
a matter of ‘ course. “Yet when did the an- 
ticipation of hardship ever deter 3 ‘lad of 
sixteen from tying | the wide Seean’ for : 
himeelf eee 

Captain Dalton, who’ was alii 





; always : 
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at sea, but whose honie was near my 
father’s, and who was one of those ship- 
‘masters that stand as landmarks in. my 
memory, had once been lashed to his brig’s 
mainmast by pirates, who having scuttled 
the vessel, left bim, as they supposed, to 
sink with her. But the merchantman, be- 
ing only in ballast, simply rolled on her 
beam ends when full of water, and re- 
mained afloat;.so that the captain, after 
having been nearly strangled by the sea that 
kept washing over him, as well as by arope 
which having gota turn around his neck 
gave him no little trouble, was at last res- 
cued. I remember his coming home upon 
the occasion, and how the sea vaptains 
gathered about him, and how he told them 
that the pirates did not get his doubloons, 
after all—for he had put his gold in the 
coffee-kettle over the galley fire. 

The vessel which took him up was a 
Frenchman, from Bordeaux for New Or- 
leans, and I well recollect the pleasant sal- 
lies of his neighbors upon some enthusias- 
tic remarks of his, concerning the beauty 
of a lady passenger on board, whom the 
captain, himself an unmarried man, had 
discovered to be also unmarried. Yet I 
little dreamed that any circumstance con- 
nected with his adventure would ever in- 
fluence my own destiny. Such, however, 
was the case, both immediately and re- 
motely. 

The sight of the captain, as with sun- 
browned face and in sailor pumps he trod 
the streets and wharves, sometimes relat- 
ing in an off-haud mauner the story of the 
pirates, gave the last impetus to my impa- 
tience, and a few months later I went to 
sea, though not with him. Four years 
passed, but although I made a number of 
voyages, nothing of much importance oc- 
curred in my experience. It was simply 
the plain story of going and coming, com- 
ing and going. Captain Dalton also many 
times went and came, and perbaps the day 
when he was bound to the mainmast had 
begun to seem even to himself like a period 
in some one’s else experience instead of 
his own; for nothing beyond the ordinary 
incidents of sea life appeared longer to cross 
his path. 

But the captain’s romantic episodes were 
not yet ended. J was now at home from a 
voyage, and one day seizing upon the ever 

’ welcome little paper that chronicled the 
proclamations of President Madison, the 


victories of the Emperor Napoleon, and the 
sea fights of France and Albion. I read of 
a desperate encounter with pirates near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, where they had 
attacked a French vessel having passengers 
on board.. The Frenchman would have 
been taken, bad not an American brig, the 
Albertina, Captain Charles Dalton, mount- 
ing four twelve-pounders, borne down to 
the rescue. The fire from the Albertina 
was described as remarkably well directed, 
and the slaughter among the pirates as very 
great. The paper mentioned the singular 
circumstance that one of the French pas- 
sengers, a lady, had four years previously 
been passenger in a ship which had rescued 
Captain Dalton when he had been lashed 
by pirates to the mast of his vessel which 
they had doomed to sink. 

The narrative impressed me very strong- 
ly, for a romantic incident seems doubly 
romantic when connected with a person 
whom we know. Louisiana had then but 
lately been ceded to the United States; 
most of its inbabitants were French, aud 
warm, no doubt, were the congratulations 
of that impulsive people, as they gathered 
about the lady, or shock hands with the 
Yankee commander, who, bound to New 
Orleans, arrived there at the same time 
with herself. She had been on 4 visit to 
Guadaloupe, and but for the twelve-pound- 
ers of the stanch Albertina, would never 
have returned. Of course a marriage fol- 
lowed, and ereloug the owner of the beau- 


‘ tiful square-rigged brig received informa- 


tion that Captain Dalton was about to sail 
for home with his bride. The novel cir- 
cumstances of the case afforded subject for 
much ‘gossip. 

It seemed probable, however, that a sight 
of my new-made townswoman would for 
the present be denied me, for about this 
time I shipped in the Powhatan, a full- 
rigged brig, bound for “ Guadaloupe and 
elsewhere.” In the latter part of Septem- 
ber, when the winds grew cool, and a white 
frost became occasionally Visible at morn- 
ing, the brig was ready for her cargo. 
Farm produce, consisting of vegetables and 
fruits, océupied the hold, while between- 
decks we had hoop-poles, bales of hay and 
boxes of shoes. On deck we had more 
hoop-poles, and wedged in among these 
were four forlorn horses; the regulations 
at some of the West Indian islands at that 


_time obliging each vessel from New Eng- 
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land entering their ports, to bring.a certain 
number of theseanimals, We had also two 
twelve-pound carronades and two long- 
nines, but how, in case of an emergency, 
they were to be managed, upon a deck 
crowded with hoop-poles and old horses, it 
was not easy tu foresee. : 

The water caske were brought down on 
drays from the town pump, the barrels of 
beef, flour and “hard-bread snugly secured, 
and last of all, came the sailors’ chests and 
dunnage, breathing the forecastle odors of 
many a voyage. Then the brig dropped 
down stream to the usual anchorage, with 
her ensign at the gaff, as a signal that she 
had not as yet her complement of hands. 
She had’ shipped five before the mast, but 
wanted onemore. Next morning the sixth 
man appeared—a tall Vermonter, of about 
twenty-one years, named Jonathan Hamlin. 
Had the Powbatan been a whaleman, the 
advent of Mr. Hamlin would have proved a 
welcome event, but the commander of a 
merchant brig of three hundred tons, with 
only six men in the forecastle, of all things 
dislikes that one.of the half-dozen should 
be a new hand, unable to steer his trick or 
stow the bunt of a topgallant-sail. Never- 
theless, Captain Walshingham, afterkeenly 
measuring this Vermont youth from head 
to foot, and sternly asking him a few ques- 
tions, pointed to the desk in the owners’ 
counting-room, and told him to put down 
his name. The green hand got a “ protec- 
tion”? the same morning, describing him as 
six feet one inch high, with brown eyes, 
auburn hair, aud ascar on the left arm. 
Should the reader expect Jonathan Ham- 
lin to tarn out an able seaman in disguise, 
he will be disappointed, for the Green 
Mountain adventurer was fully as ignorant 
of all practical sea life as he appeared to be. 

Next day the Albertina came in—a cir- 
cumstance demonstrating that the Pow- 
hatan could not go out, as the wind was 
fresh from seaward. Several of our crew 
were on shore, aud a large number of the 
townspeople came down to old Captain 
Dumont’s wharf, off which the Albertina 
brought to—Captain Dumont, a Haytien 
refugee, being the owner for whom Captain 
Dalton sailed. The old Frenchman him- 
self was there, shrewd and bustling, and 
evidently pleased that his truated shipmas- 
ter had married a daughter of “the great 
nation.” But for myself, I was chiefly in- 
terested in a beautiful young face that ap- 


pearing above the bulwarks, seemed a com- 
panion to that of Mrs. Dalton, 

' Meanwhile, the sailors, preparatory to 
hauling in, were furling the fore-topsall and 
jib, under which the brig had run up the 
harbor. And now the anchor, which a few 
yards to windward, had been dropped from 
the bows to bring the vessel to, was hove 
up; and while the windlass clanked, and 
the huge hempen cable, such as was used 
at that day, came slowly inboard, the Alber- 
tina swung around; head and stern-lines, 
already secured over the great posts, were 
hauled smartly on deck, and old Captain 
Dumont saw his large brig snug at the 
plerhead. 

That Captain Dalton’s wife was very 
bandsome none could deny, but her com- 
panion, a girl of seventeen, was prettier than 
herself. ‘She is the handsomest girl I ever 
saw!’ whispered Hamlin, who perhaps 
never before looked upon any woman of 
foreign birth but some imported Celt, and 
whose diffidence in the presence of bis ship- 
mates began to be overcome by his enthu- 
siasm. 

"Ae the ladies were stepping from the 
gangway, a sudden squall which had a 
moment before been observad whirling the 
leaves on the opposite side of the harbor, 
and blackening the water as it came, 
reached us with unexpected force. The 
young lady, losing her balance, fell between 
the vessel and the wharf, while the brig, 
yielding to the shock of the wind, heeled 
with her bulwarks over the caplog and al- 
most in contact with it. The unfortunate 
girl was somewhere in the chasm, where 
the water, driven around the head und stern 
of the vessel, foamed among the slippery 
crevices of the wharf, but she was wholly 
invisible. The only hope was that she 
might not get between the wooden “fend- 
ers’? and the brig’s side. 

Instinctively every one sprang to her aid. 
Some attempted to thrust themselves down 
at the place where she had fallen, while 


-others leaped from the wharf corners, think- 


ing to force their way lengthwise of the 
vessel. ..It was dark under the bilge of the 
brig, there was thumping and grinding 
above; and for myself, I was finally hauled 
on shore exhausted and badly braised. 
Might not the young lady have been killed 
at once and aunk to the bottom? It: could 
hardly be doubted. But how great was the 
excitement when supported by strong arms 


‘ 
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she was discovered a few yards beyond the 
vessel, her rescuer swimming stoutly around 
the bows to reach the wharf. He was 
Hawlin, the Green Mountain Boy, whose 
only aquatic feats, as he afterwards in- 
formed us, had been heretofore performed 
upon the Connecticut River, but whose 
powerful limbs had well improved their 
fresh water schooling. He had found the 
young lady at the bottom, and had carried 
her completely under the brig’s keel, feel- 
Ing that this was the safest method of es- 
cape, From that moment, the old tars 
turning their quids.seriously, abated as they 
looked upon Hamlin, that contempt so nat- 
urally inspired by the sight of a green hand. 

Julie Lenois, the young French girl, rap- 
idly recovered from her exhaustion, and 
when that evening the Vermonter and my- 
self, at the request of Captain Dalton, stood 
before her, she expressed with artless fervor 
her gratitude to my tall shipmate for his 
successful daring, and tu me for the bruises 
I had suffered in her behalf. She was a 
most attractive afd unpretending girl, and 
Icould not help perceiving that she re- 
spected the strong common sense of my 
fresh water companion, who, though some- 
what awkward in movement, had nothing 
silly in his deportmeat. Captain Dalton 
related stories of the sea, and old Captain 
Dunont was present with tales of San Do- 
mingo and that terrible negro uprising in 
which nearly all his wealth and many of 
his near relatives had been sacrificed. 
Julie, who neglected no little attention that 
might help to render our call agreeable to 
us, produced pictures of her father and her 
sister, the former, a broad-shouldered 
Frenchman, who had been lost at sea, and 
a girlof fifteen with a face so beautiful that 
Do words can describe it. 

“She is now,” sald Julie, ‘‘in Guada- 
loupe; it was necessary that we should part 
fora time, though on going over to New 
Orleans, with Mrs. Dalton, I could not, of 
course foresee this visit to the north.” 

She spoke sorrowfully of the vicissitudes 
of life and the loss of her father, and evi- 
dently longed for the time when she should 
once more embrace that pretty sister, Marie, 
who she remarked was doubtless busy with 
her lessons in the convent at Guadaloupe. 

As we left the place it seemed to me that 
the Vermonter had undergone a transfor- 
mation. He was by no means an unedu- 
cated youth; there was something in him, 


fresh as he was from the broad farm, and 
the barns, and tie oxen, that whispered of 
the glory of thecommon school. And now 
that his feelings were excited, his mingled 
entbusiasia and good sense made him a 
really pleasant.companion. In his simplic- 
ity regarding all that related to the salt sea, 
he had brought his heavy rifle from Ver- 
mont, thinking it might be of service in 
some of those emergencies which he had 
doubtless pictured in colors that would 
have made a sailor laugh. 

It was a bright morning in October when 
we sheeted home the topsails and manned 
the windlass. As one sail after another 
was swayed up, we stood off from our berth, 
the sailors busy with the hundred calls of 
the occasion, and the green hand stumbling 
and wondering. We had an excellent 
crew, four of the hands able seamen, one 
ordinary and one green, but he stout aga 
lion. The cook was a great burly negro, 
who could have lifted half a ton; the cap- 
tain and his two officers, all in the prime of 
life, were stout resolute men; and altogeth- 
erit gave one a sense of security to look 
around upon our brig’s complement, small 
as it was. 

In the Gulf Stream, a severe blow decid- 
ed the fate of our unfortunate horses. It 
was in the middle ef the night that Cap- 
tain Walshingham, finding the brig in dan- 
ger of having her decks swept, gave orders 
to get the poor animals overboard. One 
by one, slipping, stumbling and falling, 
they were forced over the gangway, their 
shrill cries as they swam mingling with the 
roar of the gale. The last, a large gray 
horse, was upon the point of going, when 
a sea rose above the weather bulwarks and 
broke upon deck. The sailors sprang for 
the rigging, but Hamlin and the gray horse 
went over together. With great presence 
of miud, be clung to the animal’s mane and 
threw himself astrideits back. “Rising and 
falling in the broad swells alongside, the 
two had the appearance of a frightful 
ocean monster; the phosphorescence of the 
Gulf Stream, and the ghastly heads of the 
three companion horses, strongly assisting 
the picture. As the Powhatan was lying 
to, the Green Mountain Boy succeeded in 
grasping the slack of a clew-garnet which 
was thrown to him, and he tumbled on 
board from his strange ride. ~ 

Already he had become quite a favorite 
with the sailors; he repaid their salt yarns 
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with. hunting tales of. his.own experience, 
and nothing ¢ould have pleased: them more, 
The scar on his left'arm, described: in his: 
“ protection,’ was.a keepsake . froin a pan- 
ther which he shot in his fathér’s wood- 
land., Hisfather, as I gathered, was a large 
farmer, and I could imagine the apples and: 


potatoes, the turnips, arid corn, and turkeys, | 


among which Jonathan had grown to his 
twenty-first year. 

The ceremony of Hamlin’s adoption asa 
son of the sea-god took place as we entered 
the tropic; Neptune, or rather a represen- 
tative dressed for the occasion, coming on 
board in a boat, and his advent being fol- 
lowed by the rough pranka of an observ- 
ance now obsolete. The green hand took 
all good-naturedly, and the fact, together 
with another circumstance which now oc- 
curred, tended to shorten this ocean rite. 

This was the discovery from off deck of 


a yawl with five men on board, apparently. 


making towards ug. When Hamlin saw it, 


he almost considered the ‘bearded: sea-god 


no myth, after all. Might not the old fel- 
low have forgotten something and returned ? 
' At least, the green hand considered the ap- 
proach of the boat a partof the joke. The 
men when taken up, related that they had 
the day previous been captured by pirates, 
who killed three of the crew, bound all the 
others, and set fire to the vessel—a sail in 
sight, meanwhile, causing their hurried 
departure. The crew succeeding in liberat- 
- ing themselves, tuok to their boat, which 
the pirates had not stopped to cast adrift. 
This incident furnished us a stirring 
topic in the watches of the followirig night, 
and ] confess.to a feeling of inexpressible 
dread, as casting my eyes through the dark- 
ness, I watched for the black hull of the 
pirate. On that night there was no need 


that fhe mate should steal forward upon . 


the forecastle; to make sure that the man 
up between: the night-heads was awake— 
no man slept upon his-‘lookout.” Imag- 
ination painted the heavy-sparred brigan- 
tine and cutthroat crew, described to us 
by the rescued seamen. ~- - 

At morning: it was blowing freshly, sid 
the Powhatan was wallowing along. under 


single-reefed topsails ‘and main-topgallant . 
- The trade wind had slanted to about - 
. the heavy press of sail ‘the Powhatan could:: 


sail. 
east, and we were heading south.. It-was 


nearly broad daylight, when against. that. 
part of the horizou:where the: sun would .. 


rise, wo made out a sail, apparently stand-- 


ing on: the same: course ‘with! ourselves, 
Captain Walehingbam himself: weiit’ into 
the maintop, for the’ event ‘of: the ‘day ‘be- 
fore: had ‘made biti''a little tinediy} arid’ 
after a-good look with his glass, protiounceéd’ 
her either a brigantine or a’ topsail ‘schoon~ 
er. It soon becamé evident: that she was 
keeping more off the wind than were we, 
and therefore gradually nearing us. "1° 

“ Square in the yarda,’” sald the captain 5 
‘we will keep away for a spell; and see if 
hefollowsus. ‘That will settle the matter.” 

The Powhatan fell off dead before the 
wind, and it was with sinking. hearts that 
we perceived the stranger do the same. 
We shook the reefs out of the topsails, set 
the other topgallant-sail, the mainroyal and: 
the studding-sails, but the pursuer also 
crowded more canvas, and now ali douby 
was removed. 

‘That the pirate would overhaul us was 
almost certain; still, however, we were far 
from hopeless, The ve men from the 
boat furnished a strong reinforcement, and 
with our four cannon, and 2 fall supply of 
smalj arms, we would not fall an easy prey. 
But then, the freebooter probably mounted | 
twelve or fourteen guns, and might have a 
hundred men, 

The sea was heavy, and the Powhatan, 
running off directly before it, rolled so 
deeply and so quickly that it was difficult. 
to steer her, The deck, as I have said, 
was lumbered with’ hoop-poles, and what 
with the rolling of the vessel and the ‘hin- 
drauce given by the deck-load, it appeared 
almost impossible that we should be able-- 
to manage the guns. ‘The captalo sangour: 
to the mate: ° — 

“Turn to all hands, Mr. Drew, to get 
those hoop-poles overboard ‘ad 

It- was a welcome order. Every ' man ‘ 
sprang to the work. Bundle after ‘bundle: 
went witha awash over the side, aiid the 
long wide deck was cleared: Thé better: 
sailing and ‘easier motion of the brig 
showed: the wisdom of ° “shis proceeding. ' 
The cannon were now got’ ready, and: el 
smal) arnis placed clos at -batd. 4 

It was Captain Walshingham’s intention " 
to cripple ‘the brigantine; for such our pur © 
suer proved to be, ‘before she’ should. comme’: 
up with us; but, as with the bigh'séa and 


not be yawed without danger, iwe' knocked’! 
away the stern: buiwarke' ‘sufficiently to’ 
make a couple ‘of posts; from’ ‘these the! 
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nine-pounders would be pointed directly at 
the enemy. | oa 
_ Jonathan. Hamlin’s rifle, from its first ap- 
pearance on board the: vessel, had, been 
taken in charge by the captain. It was: 
now handed. to,its owner. His powerful. 
arms had.been of great service at the gun- 
tuckles in the severe task of changing the 
position of the nine-pounders, but it was 
with the Green Mountain rifle that he felt 
most at home. 

The chase bad continued about three: 
houra, when the pirate tried his long gun 
upon us. This was done ag be rose on the 
top of a sea and came upon an even keel. 
His bulwarks were very low, and the gun 
ranged above them and under his foresail, 
as he was square rigged forward. Shot 
after shot followed, but wholly without 
effect, and it was to as little purpose that 
our long nines answered him. With the 
sea 80 rough, it was impossible to poluta 
gun with any degree of accuracy; and we 
saw that the nine-pounders must soon be 
wheeled back to their original position. 

Atlength the villanous enemy was within 
two furlongs of us, and his appearance, in 
the light of all it suggested, was fearful. 
More than a hundred wretches swarmed 
upon his decke—bearded, furious-looking 
scoundrels, in all manner of begrimed hats 
and caps, shirts and trousers. Our glassea 
brought them close to us, showing the 
knives and pistols bristling in their belts, 
aud the bloodthirsty frenzy of their savage 
faces, The sides of the brigantine were 
lined with cannon, three times the number 
of our own. Thought is rapid at sucha 
time, and barning sbips and murdered 
crews started vividly up before us. Still 
we kept up our fire with the nine-poundera, 
hoping elther to disable a spar or rake his 
deck, but all invain, Only’ shot here and 
there touched his sails, but not a single one 
struck among his crew. 

Although the brigantine waa exactly in 
our wake, her aaile hid the deck but very 
little; for we had a view under. her fore-_ 
sail, and could at times gee even the man 
at the helm, as the boom Hfted, or the 
yawing of the vessel brought him out from 
the range of the mainmast. . 

‘¢f wish a Jucky shot, would. knock over 
that fellow at the tiller,’ said Captain 
Walehingham. ‘He has all he can do to 
steer, and the vessel might be tripped by 
this ‘sea before, another could take his. 
place,’ 


Jonathan Hamlin let go'of the backstay 
by which he was steadying himself, ‘and° 
took up his rifle, Seldom had: he seen a 
cannon fired, even on land, but with the - 
weapon of the woods he -was at home. 
The captain, the mates and: the sailors 
looked earneatly at him as he stepped aft. 

‘* Shall I try, sir?” he asked. 

** Yes,”’ answered the captain. ‘‘ You'll 
see him ina moment, when she yaws; but 
you can’t bit him at this distance; there’s 
a difference between sea and land shoot- 
ing.” a 

Jonathan raised his rifle, but lowered it 
again. The heavy fore-and-aft mainsail, 
or the smoke from the’ eighteen-pounder, 
had hidden the object. This time the 
eharge from the great gun whistled all 
about us; the eighteen-pound shot cut our 
trysail-gaff, and we seemed almoat to see 
the scattering grape that accompanied it. 
But Hamlin never once looked aloft. Brac- 
ing himself with hie left foot forward, and 
clutching the long ritle, he gazed eagerly 
astern, The crew gazed as eagerly. 

‘‘There he is!’ “Isee him!’ ‘There 
ia the fellow!’ ‘‘There’s the man??? “TI 
see him now!’ ‘ ° 

But they were never to see him again. 

Quickly, yet with an iron steadiness, the 
Green Mountain boy brought up his weap- 
On, and, with an aim almost instantaneous, 
he fired. 

The pirate helmamau leaped upward, and 
falling aeross the tiller, dropped dead on 
the deck! 

Two others sprang to catch the helm, 
but they were too Jate; asea tripped the 
brigantine under the counter, and with a 
wide swing and roll, she completely 
broached to! For a moment her yards 
dipped in the water, then crash! went both 
topmasts, short off by the caps. The-rig of 
the old-time. brigantine, now out of date, 
included a square’ main-topsail, topgallant- 
sail and royal; thus she differed. from the 
square-rigged brig only in having a longer 
maipmast, and a mainsail likea schooner’s. 
But all was gone from the pirate save bis 
foresail, depending from the foreyard, and 
his mainsail, slatting upon the gaff and 
boom. In twenty minutes we were three 
miles from bim, he having, meanwhile, 
cut adrift. his. wrecked spars, reefed his 
mainsail, in order that it. might not out- 
balance hia head sail, and hauled.on the . 


. 
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Three days late?’ we ‘arrived‘at’ Ganda." 
loupe, ' ‘where Jonathan’ ‘Hamtin stéod "a: 
man of matk''to all’ who ‘eamé' on “board, ; 
and was pointed out even ‘in ‘the streeta'as'’ 
“Ie gros “Aimerteaine” who ‘had’ shot: the’ 
pirate. Among the’ tarry ‘sailors eapecially 
he was a herd. The’ ‘old. ‘salts’ froni’ other 
American Vessels would come’ on board of ‘ 
us and gather ‘around him, ‘with the reapéct ; 
due to dexterity and conrage; and ‘yet Jon-" 
athan could no more have’ taken a lanyard " 
knot,'or made a short ‘splice’ of a long‘ 
splice, than’ could one ‘of his weather- - 
beaten shipmates have driven a team of 
Vermont oxen through a barway without 
getting afoul’ He was an excellent singer, 
and one of his ‘favorite melodies, an old 
English ballad, began thus: : 
"that once was a farmer, a sailor am now; 

No lark, that aloft in the sky, 
Ever oaroled his song to give speed 'to the plow, 
Was 60 gay and so happy as 1.” 

From between’ the ‘nightheads of the - 
Powhatan he would send his song floating” 
over the harbor, {ill the saflor boys of all . 
the surrounding merchant brigs would 
lean over the bulwarke and listen fn admi- 
ration. ; 

A notable ‘incident of our stay in port ” 
was the arrival, a week later than our- 
selves, of a French brig of war, with 
twenty-five piratason board. She had fall- 
en in with the same brigantine which 
chased the Powhatan, and the pirates, who 
by means of jury topmasts had’ repaired 
damages, made a desperate fight, killing 
and wounding sixteen of the brig’s crew. 
But the Frenchman boarded, sword in 
hand, killing all except twenty-two of the 
‘miscreants, and these, a few days after 
their arrival, we had the pleasure of seeing | 
banged: The’ pirate’ vessel, which at the 
end of the battle was foand to have four 

' feetof water in Ler hold, had been allowed ' 
tosink, The villains executed were nearly 
all Spaniards; ‘thelr dark faces ‘and mur- 
derous black eyes told of the fate we had 
escaped. 

_ Hamlin ana imyselt often recalled’ our 
evening at Captain Daltgn’s. The grace of © 
the captain's wite and ‘the’ beauty ‘of Julia 
were reverted to ‘agala ‘and ‘again. The 
green hand possessed that decided charac- 
ter which onco impressed ‘ can never forget, 
and it was evident that his dive under the’ 
Albertina was to him the great’ ‘event of bis 
life’ From this ‘all happy ‘tmagiiings *’ 





at 















bratiched' fof ft, ‘in’ ore! “who had’ not ‘yet 
lost hid plowbdy freshndss: * |” 
Bue’ thie’ ‘pletiard! of" “Marlo ‘never heh’ 
the conveiit’ bell without’ thinking ot! ‘ehde” 
young face, for in’ thé hionastery, 1 as: Tulle | 
had told-us; thd orfgitial of' the! toftifatuté 
was a pupil. In sleep I once, ‘or ‘twiea” 
dreatied’ of her; forishe’ had’ ‘become’ a 
kind: of ‘apirit-love; and ‘always when on 
shore I liad a vague hope ‘of meeting her. | : 
‘None’ ‘of us ‘looked ‘like ‘heroes of ro-" 
mance; the ball of spun yarn and the mary 
lingpike, the blue shirts‘and‘ bare feet, as 
we trod about on deck, werd’ ‘more ‘real 
than poetic.’ The ‘ bold brave crew and 
the ovean blue” were the merest’ prose. 
“Mr. Gale,”” said the-chief’ mate to the 
second, ‘have those bits of board | picked” 





’ up off the deck; the ‘men will be: “getting” 


the nails in their feet.”” 

“Nails!” remarked the ‘captaln, inter. 
posing; “you couldn’t get a sharp-polnted 
: nail'into Jonathan’s foot.” — 

Thé day after ‘this little colloquy, which ' 
pleased me for its quaintness, Hamlin and © 
myself were at work in the hold, which, ° 
including the “ between-decks,”” was about 
fifteen feet deep. I was busy under the | 
main hatchway, and Jonathan was away‘ 
in the .run, humming something about ° 
“ the girl Ileft behind me,” when a’shadow' 
fell across the light, and right’ over my : 
head there was uttered a shrill scream.” 
At the same instant a shape in white’ 
drapery fel] headlong through the hatch: - 
way, and as I sprang forward to save her, / 
a young girl dropped iiito’ my outstretched ' 


~ arms. 


Though staggered’ by the shock, I'did : 
not fall. Placing’ her‘on“het feet, I con- 
tinued fora moment to support her, whilé 
a young tad in the uniform ot a’French 
Walehingham, descended ‘tomy side.” The, 
broad Hghi' from’ the’ hatchway fell actons | 
the face’ of the 'talry’ I had saved." ‘What : a 
tumult of feoling’ was ‘mine! It was the 
very face ‘of the picture. There’ were the 


' satne bewitching’ lips,’ the’ same radiant 


eyes and Pencilled brows, ‘How wonderful’ ' 
are the ‘curreits of fate!’ Had I ‘béen™' 


‘ guided to’ Gaidaloupé’ that “Marie Lenois ” g 


might fall into’ my arias? 
She wab wholly uothjired, and the reac- 
‘ tion from her terrible fright’ brought the’’ 
* rich’ ‘blood ‘toHér'dHeeks, tll they tad ‘thé 
hies'6f ‘daybréak.| Hei ‘torin’ was iio lees" 
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beautiful than her face; she was of medium. , 
height, and” graceful as a flower. I had - 


been much with the ‘French,’ and could. un- 
derstand nearly all Marie’s musical words 
as she gratefully thanked me for saving her, 
* Mfe. She did not faint, or betray any sign 
of faintness. 

The little midshipman, only thirteen 
years old, was her brother; he had only a 
month or two previous entered the navy. 
And now I remembered that Julie had 
spoken of her boy brother, and shown us &@ 
picture of him. He told me that he be- 
longed to the brig of war that had taken 
the pirate. He had been off to his vessel 
with Marie, and returning, they had come 
on board the Powhatan to speak with Cap- 
tain Walshingbam, who it appeared had, 
upon our arrival in port, delivered at the 
conveut some little presents from Julie to 
Marie, and thus made the young gitl’s ac- 
quaintance. 

After looking upon Hamlin with a curl- 
osity and gratitude inspired by what Julie 
had written concerning bim, and with an 
evident admiration of his glant stature, 
Marie descended to her little boat, in 
which the rowers were waiting alongside. 
The interview had given me a fluttering of 
the heart which no words can describe, 
and I hardly knew what emotion was up- 
permost—whether the surprising sense of 
her delicate beauty, the intense mortifica- 
tion at the thought of. my bare feet, or the 
fear that I might not see her again. 

But I had saved her life, and her blush- 
ing and timid glance as she bade.me good- 
by told that I would be long remembered. 
Hamlin thought her a divinity because she 
looked like Julie, and I thought Julie 
handaome because she looked like Marie. 

The chimes from the convent had that 
evening a tenfold melody; but next day, 
while on shore, I grew extremely sad. 
There was something heartbreaking in the 
thought that my late adventyre must be- 
come more and more a thing of the past, 
and that though I might go from port to 
port, till I should be weather-beaten like 
old Jack, whom I bad left that morning 
putting a new lift on the fore-topgallant- 
yard, I would never see Marie again. Only 


once In a lifetime could she fall down the 


Dnain hatchway into my arms—and that 
Once wasover! 

Suddenly my reverie was: broken by the 
sound of a struggle, and looking upa small 


. feelings were her own. - 


_ ribbean. | 


alley, I saw a couple of sailors attacking a 
mere boy, who was defending himself with 
ashortsword. A third sailor lay. on the 
ground, apparently dead. I was close to 
them, and springing to the lad’s assistance, 
struck down one of the assailants with my 
fist. ‘The other turned upon me with his 
long knife, but fied after receiving a blow 
from my foot full in his chest, while his 
comrade, leaping up, followed him. Shout- 
ing an alarm, I pursued, and at the nearest 
corner, the villains running directly upon 
a squad of gens d’arme, were arrested. 

I had already seen that the lad attacked 
was young Victor Lenois, my. midshipman 
acquaintance of the day previous, and now, 
on hastening back to him, J found that he 
had sunk to the earth, desperately wound- 
ed, From subsequent testimony, it ap- 
peared that his assailants were three Span- 
ish pirates, one of whom had a brother 
hanged among the prisoners brought in by 
the French brig of war. The uniform of 
the navy was hateful té these wretches, 
and thus In revenge they had set upon the 
little midshipman, who, mere child as he 
was, had Killed one of them before my ar- 
rival. Young Victor was now taken to- 
ward the hospital, and it was not till this 
moment, that I realized the severity ofa 
wound I had received. 

As the French boy was carried away, I 
sank fainting in the street, and my return 
to consciousness found me in the hospital, 
My first thought was of Marie, and it was 
with intense satisfaction that I realized 
the severity of my wound—for now [ would 
see her again. She would fly to her broth- 
er’s side, and as for some days I must re- 
main at the hospital, her bright eyes would 
once more gladden my heart. Then, too, 
had not my Injury been the consequence of 
a second and inestimable service that I had 
rendered her? What might I not hope 
from this? 

The result was even as I hoped, and I 
may well say that my few hospital days 
were among the happiest that I ever knew. 
Both Victor and myself rapidly recovered, 
and the beaming glancesof Marie, through 
all her gentle timidity, told me that my 
heart had no need of an interpreter, for my 
She related some 
incidents of her modest little history, the 
moat distresging of which’ was the loss of 
her father somewhere upon the sultry Ca- 
Julie and herself bad been hie 
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jddls, and they had evidently::repatd - his 
devotion with a love‘of which. few:are ca- 
pable.: Their mother had died long before. 

My convalescence brought almost a febl- 
ing of sorrow;.as itfarced me to return on 
board the Powhatan. » Victor also resumed 
his station on the deck of the Frenchman. 
Whata point.in my destiny. bad. been the 
arrival of this brig of warl: My duties on 
shipboard ‘proved little hindrance to the 
{nterviews with Marie, since from our long 
stay in port there could hardly anything’ be 
found to employ the crew, atid I was there- 
fore permitted to be often on shore. At 
Jength the brig was chartered for La Guay- 
ra, on the Spanish Main, thence to return 
witha cargotoGaudaloupe. And although 
our absence would not be long, never did 
1 weigh anchor with a heavier heart. 

It was winter, and past the season of the 
great hurricanes, yet the Caribbean Sea 
was still rough and treacherous, and if the 
green hand, who learned with tolarable fa- 
tility, had any desire to perfect himself in 
the art ofreefing topsails, there was Do 
lack of thes opportunity. In the misty, 
rainy, -aqually weather we narrowly es- 
eaped going ashore, split our fore-topsail, 
Jost the main-topgallantsail, and at length 
‘dropped anchor at the mouth of an inlet, 
about a hundred miles from La Guayra, on 
the coast of Castile de! Oro. 

‘We knew the Indians in this portion of 
South America to be wholly untamed, and 
that pirates often haunted the gloomy bays, 
but it was a country so rich in glorious 
verdure that one became astonished at the 
profusion of nature. 

Wind-bound by a current of air fron the 
most unfortunate direction, we lay here for 
several ‘days, often going in our boat in 
pursuit of birds. On one of these occasions 
we encountered a band of Indians—fine- 
looking fellows, but,‘from their surly ap- 
pearance, evidently not to be trusted. They 
had in thelr company a white man, whom 
they kept somewhat in the rear; and as 
from their numbera we dared not approach 
to traflle, it appeared impossible to ascer- 
tain the circumstances of his condition. 

The shore. presented a variety of pampa 
and forest, and about two hours after we 
had lost sight of: the Indians, we were 
startled by the spectacle of a white man 
bounding through the long ‘grass, while 


fifty yelling savages pursued him fromthe: 


neighboring thicket. .To reach us; which 


. Beemed : his: intention;: the ‘fugitivd’ thust 
‘traverse the bank’ sf the inlet:for some’dis- 


tances he titi tea coat sala * 


-We wera a long: way from the-shora,' but 


- we pulled towards it with aj) our might, yet 


with searce:a hope: of feidering service; 
for would not the Indians use théir‘arrows 
upon the hapless iwbite man, should: they 
fail otherwise to overtake him? 5 

' As-our buat struck the bak he was with- 
in a hundred yards of us, but his nearest 
purauer, a gigartic warrior, was not ten 
paces behind, and Jeaptng on with uplitied 
hatchet, : 

“You will have to risk it, Jonathan?” 
cried. Captain Walshingham, a5 the green 
hand cocked his rite. “If you at ‘the 
white man, so be it!” 

The last word was lost in the report of 
the gun, and plunging headlong into the 
coarse grass, the Indian warrior fell .at-the 
heels of the fugitive. The two had. been 
wide in advance of the main. body, which 
now instantly halted.. We perceived with 
surprise that none of the Indians had bows 
or arrows, but learned from the white man, 
who sprang into our boat, and was hurried 
from the shore, that these bad been laid 
aside for the moment, to protect. the bow- 
strings from a passing flurry of rain, From 
a high rock he had discovered our.position, 
dashed down the cliff, and escaped. '‘ Jon- 
atban’s bullet he had-héard whistle within 
afoot of his shoulder, and -his: head. had 
been grazed by the ment of the falling 
Indian, pean 

-: The rescued man was: ‘erantly: oxuacited 
by his exertions, and it was not till we-had 
reached the vessel that he gave us all the 


. circumstances connected: with his present 


situation. aan 
“T ama Frenchman,” he sald; “and 
many years ago came out to Gaudaloupe, 
where I engaged in commerce. . Aboitt 
two years since’1 suffered great loases, so 


‘that-my property, which had. been. conald- 


erable, was ‘reduced to: almost nothing. 
At thie. time, however, an uncle of mine, 
a merchant, who: had ‘been living on this 
coast, left me by his will sixty thousand 
france—nearly equal, as you.. know, ‘to 
twelve thousand :dollars—and I came over 
to Carthagena to receiva-it.: On the pas 
sage back our vessel’ was: captured bya 
pirate named ‘Désnouettes, dne of my own 
countrymen, ‘whom as & ‘bey a knew In 
Bordeaux. mye cyte 
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“With the exception of myself, every 
soul on board was killed; but Desnouettes, 
who was not known at Gaudaloupe as a 
pirate, preserved. my life for the moment, 
in order that I might transfer to him the 
property which I had some months before 
lost, but of which he still believed me to 
be possessed. Should I make out and sign 
such papers, it was a certainty that death 
Would -Immediately be my portion... He 
could but kill me if 1 refased—at all events, 
this was the less perilous alternative. No 
doubt he would resort to torture, yet by 
an appearance of indecision on my part, he 
was induced to delay this expedient; and 
luckily on the very night after the capture, 
@ hurricane so employed him that he paid 
no attention to me. 

“The vessel finally went ashore, and 
some of the drunken crew were lost, but 
Desnouettes preserved the gold of which 
he had robbed me, and hid it near the 
place of landing. Next day the pirates 
were attacked by Indians, and nearly all 
killed. Desnouettes, however, and a few 
others, made their escape in a boat which 
they had saved from the wreck. The In- 
dians, finding me bound, offered me no 
violence, but simply took me away as their 
captive. I made myself useful to them, 

_ aud they continued to treat me kindly, al- 

. though my escape was well guarded against. 
They could not afford to part with one who 
could do so many things of which they 
Were ignorant. Your. appearance was in- 
deéd a happy event to me. 

“J have two daughters in Gaudalonpe, 
aud it bas almost broken my heart to think 
of their grief as month after month. has 
gone by, and they have watched in vain for 
my coming. 

“ Desnouettes left the stolen gold behind 
him; and I think he must either have 
been drowned soon after taking to his boat, 
or picked up by some yesse), as the wind 
had changed, and was blowing a gale off 
shore, so that he could not have got back; 
and I am confirmed in this opinion from 
the fact that only a week since the treasure 
still remained in its hiding-place, as, un- 
seen by the Indians, I had an opportunity 
of discovering. Myname is Jean Lenois.’’ 

Lenois! I had guessed as much before 
he was half way through. I need not de- 
tail all that followed. Captain Walshing- 
ham had mugh to say, and he said it with 
deep feeling. He told the eventa of the 


last few months, as they related to Julie 
and Marie, and in his stardy sailor man- 
ner described the incidents with which 
Jonathan and myself had been connected, 
The warm-souled Frenchman grasped our 
hands; he was deeply affected, and the 
scene grew almost painful. 

Next morning the wind at last favoring | 
us, weran along the coast to where Desnou- 
ettes had left the gold, and found all, as. 
Lenois had described it. There were the 
latter’s twelve thousand dollars in a small 
keg, and in the same depository his papers 
also. In another keg were five thousand 
dollars, with which, as Lenois said, he had 
nothing to do. Here.was a temptation 
which few men in Captain Walshingham’s 
position could have resisted; yet he pro- 
posed to share but in the same proportion 
as his men, and, accordingly, as there were 
ten of us—captain, mates, cook and fore- 
mast hands—we had five hundred dollars 
each. 

After lying for six weeks at La Guayra, 
we sailed, with M. Lenois on board, for 
Gaudaloupe. The brig, with ao fresh 
breeze, was reeling off nine knots an hour, 
when directly ahead we discovered what 
seemed a vessel on fire, and shortly after 
made out not only one, but two vessels in 
flames. In an hour and a half we were up 
with them, but it was only to see both go 
down at about the same time; a few 
charred fragments, a couple of boats, full 
of water, and a solitary living man cling- 
ing to one of them, beingall. that remained 
afloat. 

The single survivor, with sinued hair and 
bruised body, was taken up. Unable to 
stand, he was laid upon the deck. Casting 


around his eyes, it was with a surprised 


and wondering look that he fixed them 
upon Af, Lerols. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the latter, in aston- 
ishment; “c’est Desnouettes!”’. 

“Yes,” said the villain, feebly, ‘it is 


. Desnouettes.” 


“But what have you been doing now?” 
demauded M. Lenois. 

“Burning another vessel, and getting 
burned myself. But Iam past talking— 
give me some brandy.” e 

At night he revived considerably, but it 
was only a lighting up before death. His 
surly mood had vanished, and he was com- 
municative. 

‘SJ was in a topsail schooner,” he re- 
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marked, “ with ten guns and sixty men. I 
had ‘been to look: for the gold, but it was 
gone. I fell in with a:merchant brig, and 
lost a-dozen men in taking ber. Then we 
killed ‘all her crew, and set her on ‘fire. 
We were to windward, of course, bat by 
some blunder, in trying to fill away, we 
got afoul of her, and the next moment our 
Hib and foresail were in a blaze. At Jast 
we took to the boats, but the long tom 
‘went off while we were clase to its muzzle, 
completely demolishing one of them, and 
the other was capsized by the men scram- 
bling to get intoher. The remaining guns 
were discharged one after another, eight of 
them without touching us, but the ninth 
fore the men all to pieces with grapeshot 
as they clung to the boat. 
else, the sharks got around us, and when 
you arrived the day was up with everybody 
but me,” 

Then the pirate-took a retrospect of ear- 
Ner'years. His ‘father, he said, ran away 
from San Domingo to France, with the 
property of one Eagene Dumont. It was 
amid all.the horrors of the negro insurrec~ 
tion. The child of M. Dumont, a little 
girl, was on.'board a smali vessel in the 
harbor, her father having left her for the 
moment, while he went toa ship near by, 
‘when a number of villains, seizing upon 
the weakly-manned craft and murdering 
ita crew, put to sea in it, rightly guessing 
that there was a large amount of treasure 
inthe hold. The child they spared, and 
thelr leader, the father of ‘Desnonettes, 
took her to his home in Bordeaux. 

 * Four or five years ago,’’ continued Des- 


nouettes, “she went over to the United - 


Btates, and Jately, while I was in New Or- 
‘leans, J heard that she had married a Yan- 
kee shipmaster. who had saved her from 
pirates,” 

' “Phen,” remarked Captain Walshing- 
ham, “she is the daughter of M. Dumont, 
is she?” 

‘©Q yes; but she has no idea of it. She 
was only four years old when my father 
ran away with her. You see what a stock 
I am descendéd from, and how I must 
have begun life.” 

He then murmured sémething of the 
hidden gold, how he bad been delayed in 
“his attempta to reach the place of deposit, 
‘and found it empty ‘at last! 

. ‘The grim ‘villain now grew rapidly weak- 
er, and his ‘mutterings more incoherent, and 


‘ 


Worse than all - 


fm an hour -he was dead, ‘Without ‘care- 
Mony; ‘with neither: salleloth «about! ‘the 
body nor shot at: the feet,: we passed “bim 
overboard. A gloom was upon us, a sense 
of hideousness, ‘unrelieved: by the excite- 
ment of danger or-of curiosity; which ‘had ° 
attended us in more perilous scenes. 

With no further adventure of ‘moment, 
we reached Gaudaloupe, where we found 
Captain Dalton in the Albértina, together 


‘with his wife and Jule, ‘The méetingof 


M. Lenoie with his danghters I need: not 
describe, nor dwell upon my happiness at 
‘once more finding myself in: the presence 
of Marie. 

Our revelation -to:. ‘Mra, Dalton. of: what 
Desnouettes had told us concerning her 


‘parentage, filled her with astonishment at 


the strange coincidence which had Jed her 
t0-the very door of her father, old Captain 
Dumont, the Albertina’s owner, and had 
caused her to regard him with a loving ven- 
eration, ere. she’ dreamed of he relation- 
ship, et 

Jonathan Hamlia: ‘had: by this time lost 
mueb of the awkwardoess. which ‘had at- 
tended him from the Vermont hills, and 
as Julie learned how-his unerring rifle bad 
saved the life of her father, as bis streag 
arms had once saved her wi, it became 
evident that she entertained for ‘the tall 
Yankee 2 deeper feeling than that of :mere 
admiration: | He’ wae really good-looking, 
upright in’ figure as in mind, ‘broad-shonl- 
dered, and towering like Saul. - 

Freights were dull, there- was hourly 
danger of @ declaration of war betwdéen 
England and the ‘United States, and after 
lying a month ‘at Gaudaloupe, Captain 
Walshingham decidéd -to load: for‘home. 


‘Captain Dalton came to'the Iike coneclu- 
‘sion, and both brigs commenced faring in 


the island produce. 

M. Lenois had an enthusiastic satire 
tion for the United: States; ‘his property 
was wholly in- money, and there appeared 
no hindrance to his immediate emigration. 


“Victor could surrender bis midshipman’s 


warrant, and both for him and'‘the: young 
ladies a life in the frea ‘north would: be far 
better than in thé West Indies.” Therefore 


‘thé French merchant determined: to sail at 
‘once, ‘snd would © embark’ with Capen 
‘Dalton. 


‘Upon @ representation of his- axtieiie 
youth, and ' the - pecoliar' circumstances 


‘which, without - the’ kiléwledge® of Tite 
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father, had. induced Victor to enter the 
service, the naval officer in command at 
Gaudaloupe, consented to let the little fel- 
low resign his position; and in company 
with the Powhatan, the Albertina, having 

* on board the entire French family, set sail 
for home. 

Twenty days later we arrived at our na- 
tive port, chased in by the Plantagenet 
seventy-four; for war had broken out be- 
tween Mr. Madison’s government and that 
of George the Third. 

Old Captain Dumont was rejoiced to ac- 
knowledge in Mrs. Dalton the fair little 
daughter he bad lost amid those terrible 
scenes in San Domingo; and now that all 


was known, it was easy to trace the atrong 
resemblance between her features and bis; 
When Marie became my bride, the bluff 
old Frenchman gave us many beautiful 
gifta; nor was he less munificent to Ham- 
lin and Julie, for they were married to 
each other, as the reader, of course, has 
guessed. 

M. Lenois became concerned in priva- 
teering-and commerce. Captains Dalton 
and Walshingham both sailed in command 
of armed vessels to annoy the shipping of 
Albion, and with. the latter excellent officer 
sailed Hamlin, Victor and myself till the 
end of the war. 


Si 
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’ " A WOMAN'S HAND. 


BY CARRIE D, BEEBE. 


Brrr Jerome rose from the table where 
he had been slowly sipping his coffee and 
reading the morning paper. 

“Nothing new or startling,” he said, 
looking across to where his sister, who 

, wore widow’s mourning, sat, trifling over 
her breakfast. “I am positively suffering 
for a sensation of some sort. Basiness is 
dull, the city is dull, and I am dreadfully 
stupid myself. I think, though, since 

’ frost has set.in, the summer pleasure-seek- 
ers will come flocking home. The autumn 
has been go very fine they have lingered 
longer in the country than usual. We 
might have remained a fortuight later,-for 
Wilkins was not half so sick as ae would 
like:me to believe.” 

“T don’t regret having a few quiet days 

to’ ourselves, Bert,’ returned his sister. 
4¢ But now the city will soon be as gay as 
ever. The Meads and Clintons came home 
yesterday; though perhaps I mentioned the 
fact last night.”’ - ” 
- You did,” replied Bert,- knitting. his 
brows for a moment. “If yau: will be 
ready at three, we'll have a drive through 
thé Park: before dinner. Good: morning, 
‘Nell.’ And putting the paper in hia pock- 
et, he took his bat and set out for his es 
of ‘buainess, 

' It was a lovely autumn ‘morning.’ “The 
leaves of the trees which shaded the'street, 
golden, crimson and brown, Were falling 
thickly upon the sidewalk. Bert walked 
reflectively along, when suddenly his atten- 
‘tion ‘was attracted by the cry of a child. 
Balf a block further up the street, a little 
girl, barefooted and poorly clad, had 
dropped her piteber of milk upon the curb- 

“stone, and she was bewailing its loss. - 

‘*Poor little wretch?’ he exclaimed; 
* she will probably be beaten for the acci- 
dent when she reaches home.’”? . And he 
‘thruat his hand in his pocket, on charitable 
thoughts intent. 

But the child ceased sobbing audasiies 
-and ‘shyly approached a carriage which 
was standing near. A woman's hand had 
‘peached out and dropped a crisp bill into 

‘the open palm of: the woridering girl. It 


was a fair slender hand, with a rosy palm, 
and pink-tipped taper fingers, upon which 
sparkled three glittering rings, a pearl, a 
diamond and an emerald. Bert slackened 
his pace aud gazed admiringly upon the 
white faultless hand. He caught a glimpee 
of a gray hat and a floating gray plume; 
while a close-fitting sleeve of the same 
sober shade set off the emooth round wris) 
that supported the beautiful hand. A mo 
ment afterward it was withdrawn, the dia 
mond catching the sunshine aud throwjng 
scintillations of light over Bert's face as ii 
disappeared. 

He had watched the hand so Glostty: he 
did not observe a lady who emerged from 
a house near, and, appearing aca © 
him, entered the carriage. 

“ Greta,” she said, addressing the omney 

of the beautiful-hand, “it appears to me 
that you bestow your charities in'a singolar 
manner.”, 
- The carriage rolled away, and he did. not 
hear the reply.. Not a sound. of her voice, 
not even.a glimpse of her hair; only her 
name, and the lovely hand. .How..conld 
he identify her by-these? It was only by 
accident he saw it uncovered; and gloved 
hands, though proper for a drive.or prome- 
nade, lose half thelr character... 

It was nothing, after all, he told himeelf, 
ashe walked slowly on. A woman’s harid 
was no unusual sight; pretty ones were 
plentiful enough, and they were, usually, 
helpless in proportion to their. beauty. 


-But this was not a helpless-looking hand. 


True, it was smooth, slender and:fair, but 
not.plump enough .to appear babyish, as 
there were sonly suspicions of” aloes 


‘about it. : 1 


“If my miud had been occupied with 


anything else,’ thought he, “this would 


not have made a lasting impression upon 
it, But sometimes memories, simple. in 


- themselves, will outlive important facts in 
‘the brain, because. received wheo it was fa 


@ morbid state.” 

He entered the store thoughtfully,:for 
he was a wealthy: metchant,: with -ap old 
established: business . inherited front. ‘his 
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father. There was much to be looked 
after this morning. Nevins, his buyer in 
the silk and velvet department, had just 
returned from Europe with samples, and 
statements of his purchases forthe ap- 
proaching winter. There was a great deal 
te be done, and still more to be thought of, 
but somehow Bert seemed to have lost his 
business tact. At the close of a very inter- 
eating and important statement made by 
Mr. Nevins, which was finished with a 
question, Bert became suddenly conscious 
of the fact that he had not heard one 
word, but instead, had been contemplating 
in’ his mind’s eye a woman’s hand; a sien- 
der hand, with dainty fingers, glistening 
with jewels, in the act of bestowing charity 
upon a sorrowing child of poverty. 

With an effort he put it aside, und de- 
voted himself to the subject under consid- 
eration; but he belaved so strangely dur- 
ing the day, that Mr. Owen, the head sales- 
man, who was of a pious turn, gave it as 
his private opinion that Mr. Jerome waa 
“under exercise of mind; while the 
younger clerks declared he had either been 
jilted, or had suddenly fallen in love, 

When he returned home and set out 
with hig sister for the promised drive, he 
was still in an absent frame of mind, The 
4ay-was fine, and the Park unusnally 
throvged; and though he eyed every one 
curlously,: he-often forgot to bow to his 
wexreat acquaintances. until Nell scolded 
shim roundly. 

- Even Miss Mead, who feaned gracefully 
back in her carriage, displaying a lovely 
-totlet of the new fall shade, silks, velvets, 
lowers and feathers being blended in.the 
‘tovaliest confusion imaginable, failed. to 
attract more than a polite bend of the 
yaad. Now Bort’s.sister had long expect- 

. a him to fali in love with Miss Mead, 

*. whom she consfdered as tear perfection as 

mortals usually attain, propose to her, and 

-in due time marry. Miss Mead was young, 
beautiful and wealthy, and had expressed 
tin & quiet and lady-like way, her preference 
.for Bert. How any man could be eo stupid 
sas: Dot to obsskre It she eonldnst mnuer: 
eeO 2% 

‘ When the.ride was over Bert threw him- 
self upon a sofa in the parlor, and declared 
he was almost tired to death. His:head 
athed, and ashe lay with closed eyes, he 

‘ fancled: he would like this same fair hand 

twhich: had baunted him throughout the 


. ter, out of all patience, 


day, to thread his hair throvga its slender 
fingers and soothe him to sleep. 

What was its owner Jike? if he could 
have caught a glimpse of her face, her 
form, or even her hair, he would have beou 
More content; as it was, it was tantalizing 
in the extreme. She must be a blonde, or 
at least her complexion fair, the hand was 
80 white. She must be small, for the wrist 
was go tiny and the hand slender. She 
must be young, for it was as fair, and soft, 
&nd delicate aga child’s. She wore gray, 
and her name was Greta—O dear! how 
could he ever find her? 

The season wore on; winter, with its 
festivities, came. Mra. Wayne, Bert's sis- 
ter, had laid aside her mourning, and was 
Going out in society once more. Bert must 
actas her escort. He was always ready, 
but his heart was not in anything he did 
now, Mrs. Wayne said. 

‘What is the matter, brother?" ehe 
asked, one day, when ha seemed unusually 
silent. ‘Why are you so changed? Does 
&@nything trouble you? Confide in moe; 
Perhaps I can comfort you in some way.’! 

“It is nothing,’ he answered, with a 
sober shake of the head. “TI suppose: Tim 
rowing old.” 

© you ridiculous boy!’ she axclalmed: 
“Old at thirty! and that tyo years younger 
than I am. Are yau trylng tp ridieale my 
juvenile ways?” 

No, I bad not thonght of that. ‘But 
the house’ seems -lonely sometimes, with 
Only two persons in it besides the servants.” 

‘I've thought the same thing; rapligd 
hin sister. :.f Why: ‘don’ t 7K, got married, 
Bert? 

S$ don’t know whom to marry.”’ 

* But there's Miss Mead,’’ she suggested, 


“aildly. 


“Miss Mead is very much of a Indy,” he : 
answered, slowly, and rather sib 


* but then I don't like her. hands,” . 


“Why, the boy is actually cragy!? ex: 
Claimed Mra. Wayne... “ Miss Mead has the 
Most beautiful hand in the world.” . 

- “Beautiful, of course,” be said, “ but 
helpless looking.” ; 

You wouldn’t have. them as hard and 
Diack as a coal-heavers!’’ retorted his sis- 


Don’t be cross, No!l. I’m _ really in 
love, but not with Mise Mead.”’. 

“0, Leee,’ answered bis slater You 
are in love with a girl who is beneath, your 
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station in life,.and that lg why you have 
been go troubled of late.” 

“No, indeed,” -be replied, ‘I am my. 
owD taster, and ¢an marry a girl beneath 
my Station, if I desire it. Iam sure,” he 
added, musingly, “she is a lady by birth 
and education, for she has a patrician 
hand,» 

. ‘Why, then, afe you 80 troubled? . Who 
is this paragon that has mc¢arly bereft you of 
your senses?” 

“Ber name is Greta.” 

+ Greta what ?? ; ; 

“T don’t know. It would be Greta 
Jerome in a few weeks, I fancy, if I could 
only find her. But I haye searched the 
efty in vain.” 

“Bert, are you iz your right mind 9 
And Mrs. Wayne looked really anxious a3 
she approached her brother, and gazed ear- 
nestly in his fase. 

“Yes, Nell, I hope 80, though perhaps 
you will think otherwise when I tell you 
the truth. I am in love with a woman’s 
hand, 

Then he told ber the ineldent which 
happened ‘in early autumn, and how seri- 
ously it had affected him. How this hand 
had haunted him ever since, how he had 
wandered through nearly every street, 
watching for the reappeatance-of the won- 
derful and. beaytiful -hand, and how he 
had fatled to find it or its owner. 

“Yon .used to think me cool, steady- 
nerved and invulnerable. os far as ladles’ 
giancas were concerned,” he sald, at the 
close. “So J.was, always, But this thing 
has so impregsed my mind, this hand bas 
80 bewitched me, that if- i could find ite 
oWner, unmarried; 1 would be willing to 
unite my fortune jo hers without a mo- 
ment’s delay or hesitation, . When I am ill 
- of Hired, it seems tome if 7 could have that 
hand to ” smooth my brow, it would spirit 

‘all pain away. When I come home at 
ubrest, 1 feel, it. I could clasp t that hand in 
grecting as I cross the threshold, I could 
kiss it avd be satisfied; whatever its, owner 
might be. I know she ts young, Jady-like, 
kind-hearted and charitable, and I would 
not care if her face was the plainest on 
earth. ». 

Mra, Wayne wagerded: her brother in.as- 
tonishment for.a moment, Then 4 t fear of 
pity gathered in her eye, for she loved, bin 
dearly, to tle 


“ Bert,” she.said, “perhaps I can help 
You in your search. What was ‘the hand 
like 

“Just the loveliest little Illy in “the 
World!’ he said, enthusiastically. 

“But your description jg not altogether 
clear,’ his sister replied, with a smile. 

“ How stupid Lam!” he exclaimed. “lt 
Was so very dainty, just like a lily on the 
outside, aud like a pale blush rose in the 
Palm. And it bestowed the gift so freely, 
and eagerly, seeming almost to caress the 
hand of the little girl, I’m sure it did 
everything but speak and smile.” 

“But, brother,” she said, still smiling, 

please be a little more explicit. It was & 
Blender hand, you say, and—” 

“Yea, just slender ehough; not thin, 
and not fat, either, but exactly right. Im 
afraid I can’t describe it to you, sister.” val 

‘But the rings # 

“QO yes. There were three. A large 
Pearl on the forefinger—do you think he 
is engaged 2” 

“That does not follow, Many girls at 
my. acquaintance who are not engaged, 
Wear rings upon the first ‘finger. The 
Sthers were—' 

*A diamond, a very large rolitatra it wae, 
nd an emerald, upon the wedding finger. 
Do you suppose she Wag ‘married Ped 

“No, indeed,” Mrs, Wayne atiswerad. 
“Ladies seldom wear rings on more ¢bay. 
two fingers of one hand, Though one Jy 
Styled the engagement and one the wed- 
ing finger, young, aire often wear Hg 
upon both.” 

-“Butdo you think the rings would, are 
you 8 clue | in recognizing her, Nell pr 

* Porhaps so. Diamonds and pearls, ae 
Worn so much, there ig nothing unugnal 
Sbout them, Emeralds are not .seen,.£0 
Often. But the threq gems. together on 
One hand are ‘quite rare. Z shall, look 
Whenever I go out, and if I meet a lady 
With rings of this description, I shall cer; 
tainly try to find out her name.and.ad; 
dress; for, aside from your own anxlety.in 
the matter, I have ‘Recome quite interested 
in your fair unknown, myself! a 

Days ‘passed, ‘and though. Bert ‘awd | ‘lp 
Sister both. kept up the search, nothing 
could be found.  goncerning the. OH of 
the fair hand. . 

One eveping Bert, set out, for. a waik, 
feeling unusually. gloomy aud, dejected. 
Ha had not gone far before he met ‘afriend, 
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who invited him to go down and have an 
evening with the beys. 

“« Just a quiet bit of fun,” hesaid. “ We 
are going to meet in Joe Shannon’s room 
at the Grand Central, and have a jolly 
time all to ourselves; not more than half a 
dozen all told.” 

Bert accepted the invitation. He was 
beginning to feel desperate, and resolved 
to free himself frum this strange spell 
which the noknown hand had laid upon 
him. 

“I might search the whole world over 
in vain,” he thought, ‘until the hand was 
so changed by time that I would fail to 
recognize it.” 

So, putting on an appearance of cheer- 
fulness, he joined his friends, who were all 
young men of his set, some of them reck- 
less, but ‘“‘good fellows,” as the world 
goes, They had been drinking quite freely, 
and when cards were brought out, betting 
began at once. Gaming was not one of 
Bert’s vices. He refused to take a hand 
at first, but, being importuned, at last sat 
down. The cards were deslt out, and as 
he reached to take bia a woman's hand ap- 
peared on the table before Aim, the white 
slender fingers seeming to towch his. 

‘He dashed the cards aside and sprang 
suddenly to his feet. 

“BoysP’ he cried, excitedly, “did any 
of you see a woman’s hand upon the table 
just now?” 

The words were regretted as s00n ag 

spoken, for he knew he had rendered him- 
self an object of ridicule. 
- Has it come to this?” exclaimed his 
friend Joe. “Why, the boy actually sees 
sights. Some one better take him home at 
once.”” 

“Thank you,” Bert answered, stiffly. 
“Tam not well, I confess, and have not 
been for weeks. But I am perfectly com- 
petent to travel alone as yet.” He bowed 
himself out, and went home in a restless 
frame of mind. 

‘*T have tried to give her up, Nell,” he 
said, as he abruptly entered his sister's 
room, ‘but itis of nouse. I shall never 
be satisfied until I find her.” 

- Spring came, and when Mayday, on 
which half the population in the city had 
changed homes, had passed, Bert found 
they had new neighbors. The house next 
to his own had been sold, and passed into 
strange hands. Both houses were similarly 


light-colored’ carpet, 


constructed, each with an extension in the 
rear, reaching only partly across the width 
of the main building, to give a window to 
the centre rooms, and one also to the side. 
Bert’s room was situated in the extension, 
in the second story, and its side window 
overlooked, or rather was in range with the 
one in the next house. 

The room opposite had formerly been 
occupied by a bachelor friend; and when 
the weather was mild they could converse 
with each other from their respective 
windows, without being obliged to lift 
their voices to an unnatural pitch. 

One evening, when Bert came home in 
his usual despondent mood, he sought his 
reom, and throwing open the window, 
looked down upon the early spring flowers 
in the garden below, and the ships out on 
the river. He glanced across to the oppo- 
site window, which was also open, and saw 
that the seat had been newly cushioned, 
and the curtains were of the daintiest lace, 
while between their parted folds a pretty 
gilt cage hung, containing a bright gold- 
colored canary. A luxuriant wisterla was 
trained across one side of the window. It 
was just budding, and Bert fancied it had 
never looked so thrifty before, or given 
promise of such lavish bloom. 

Within, a comfortable * ‘easy-chair was 
drawn near the window, a footstog! stood 
beside it, and he had a glimpse of a rich 
a painting hung 
against the opposite wall, and below it, on 
a tasteful bracket, a Parian statue of chaste 
design. A book lay upon the window-seat, 
the stem of a haif-withered rose marking 
the readers place between the folded 
leaves, and near it a bit of half-finished 
embroidery was thrown, as though ite 
owner had suddenly been called away. 

Bert had no intention of prying into his 
neighbors’ affairs; but something like a 
vague sense of interost possessed him, for 
the room seemed so homelike and pleasant 
it diverted his mind for the moment, just 
as any pretty picture would have done. 

While he watched soma deep green dra- 
pery brushed across one side of the win- 
dow, like the heavy folds of a lady’s dress. 
A slight girlish figure dropped suddenly 
within the arms of the easy-chair; ho saw 
first a well-poised head, with braids and 
curls of brown chair, then a profile of a 
pale clear-cut face. | 

“‘ Here’s one tired sinner!’ a fresh girl- 
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ish voice said. ‘‘ Mamma dear, I’ve prac- 
tised two hours without stopping.” 

He did not hear the-reply, but a moment 
after she rose and came to the window, 
The movement was agile but graceful, and 
as she stood looking out at the vine he had 
afull view of her face. 

Its first appearance was almost childish, 
but a closer inspection showed a sedate- 
ness, a certain self-contained expression 
never seen in a very young face. It could 
not be called sorrowful, but it was coura- 
geous and calm, and Jooked like the face of 
@ woman who had seen something of the 
world, and resolyed to take it as she had 
foand it, not as she had dreamed of it in 
childhood and earlier youth. There was a 
little skeptical curve in the lips that looked 
quietly wise, though it was not decided 
enough to seem cynical. Then thera was 
a clear expression in the brown eyes, hon- 
est and true, that made Bert fancy he 
would like such a woman for a friend. 
The thought of love, as yet, had not en- 
tered his mind, The picture, in truth, 
seemed half unreal, until she turned her 
eyes to his window. <A disturbed look 
crossed her face, ending in a half frown. 
Then she turned quickly away. 

‘*T suppose I was staring very rudely,” 
thought Bert, as he suddenly: rose and 
closed his window. .“ But she is not like 
the women one meets with everyday. I 
wish Nell would manage to make her ac- 
qguaintance in some way.” 

After this he was more guarded in mak- 
ing observations, He opened his window 
sometimes, but watched at a respectful 
distance. Several times during, the week 
he caught sight of the face which interest- 
ed him so strangely. It was almost altvays 
quietly cheerful, but once the eyelids were 
drooping and heavy with tears. What 
could trouble her? It certainly was noth- 
ing to him, and yet his mind persisted in 
dwelling upon it constantly. For the 
time the beautiful hand was almost for- 
gotten. 

One day when she had been carelessly 
flitting about her room, he ventured nearer. 
Taking a book for a pretence, he sat down 
by his window. A previous glance at his 
comely features in the mirror had assured 
him—- 

“Not his the glance, nor his the eye, 
That youthful maidens wont to fy.” 


She paid little heed to him, however, 
though at last she came to the window, 
and leaning forward, reached out for a 
heavy cluster of the rich bluish-lilac wis- 
teria blooms. Bert glanced carelessly to- 
ward her at first, and then opened his eyes 
wide and stared in mute astonishment. 
For there, within a few feet of where he 
sat, was the hand he had sought so long, 
quietly plucking the flowers off the vine. 
The same délicate slender fingers, the same 
rosy palm, the same sparkling gems. 

Suddenly the hand dropped the cluster 
of blossoms it had culled from the vine, 
and the girl uttered a qaick low ery of 
pain. A bee who had been sipping honey 
from the fragrant blooms, disputed their 
possession with the fair hand, and finding 
bimself vanquished, left a revengeful sting 
upon one of the pink finger-tips ere he 
flew away. She had not seen the bee until 
she had felt the pain of the wound, and 
drawing her head suddenly within the win- 
dow, she struck the birdcage, throwing it 
down upon the window-seat. The door of 
the.cage opened, and the canary, fright- 
éned with the commotion, fluttered out In 
the air, and alighted—O joy of joys! with- 
in Bert’s room. He caught it as gently as 
Possible, and returning to his window, 
called to the little figure over the way. - 

“Don’t be frightened. I have him safe, 
and will bring him over directly.’’. . 

QI thank your’ she said, in reply; 
and her face had lost its paleness, ; 

Bert rushed frantically down stairs, and 
the next moment found him at his neigh+ 
bor’s door.. ‘Gaines’ stared at him from 
the doorplate; so, when the young lady 
appeared, before he had time to ring the 
bell, he had the presence of mind to ad- 
dress her as ‘‘ Miss Gaines,’ 

She bowed with another becoming blush, 
and ventured to call him Mr. Jerome, 

“J believe papa is slightly acquainted 
with you,” she said, ‘or I would not have 
known your name.” 

She received the bird from his hatids, 


‘and thanking him prettily, invited him to 


come In, He consented to do so if she 
would allow him to bind up her: finger, 
Bhe laughed, and acknowledged. that it 
pained her; and by this time her mother, 
astately matron of forty-five, made her 
appearance. But stately mammas had a 
way of unbending in Bert: Jerome's Pree 
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ence, for he was fine-looking, intellectual 
and wealthy, and she added her invitation 
to the one he had already received to enter 
the house. 

Once inside the pretty room which 
looked out upon his, and was used asa 
private parlor by mother and daughter, 
Gert proceeded to assist the bird to resume 
its cage, Greta patting and soothing it in 
the meantime. As soon as it had smoothed 
its rumpled feathers, and calmed down a 


litle, Bert insisted upon applying some — 


remedies to Greta’s wounded finger; and 
in the lively chat that followed, they be- 
camo better acquainted than they would 
have been in weeks of fashionable inter- 
course in society. 

Before he left the house he succeeded 
in obtaining asa gift from the fair hand 
the cluster of blossoms it had bought so 
dearly, and an invitation from both mother 
and daughter to call in with his sister at 
an early day. 

Carrying the wisteria blooms to his room, 
he placed them in a vase upon a stand in 
full view from Greta’s window, and then 
went down to tell his sister of his wonder- 
ful discovery. 

*¢] am delighted,” he sald, “ to find my 
fair unknown and wy interesting neighbor 
are the same, for I was growing in love 
with one as deeply as the other.” 

“Tam glad, too,” Mrs. Wayne replied, 
“that you have found the owner. of the 
beautiful hand at last, and that she is un- 
married. Do you suppose she is fancy 
free 2” 

If this: were a true story, reader, she 
would have been sure to be either married 
or engaged; but as it is only a pleasant 
fiction, you will doubtless be glad Lo learn 
that she was neither. 

Bert did not seem. to be of the opinion 
that she was engaged. If she had been 
further away, 80 he could not see her often, 
he might have been troubled about it; but 
having her constantly under his eye, he 
did not seem likely to lose her. He sat 
down at a respectful distance from his 
window, where he could see what. was 
passing about hers, without being visible 
himself, and began to ponder over every 
expression he had seen upou her face. - 

It was a magnetic face, and quite as full 
of character as her hand. It was bright, 
and yet changeable, too, The smile was 
quick and expressive, the lips firm, and yet 


inviting. Here Bert glanced out and saw 
her at the window. There was a new ex- 
pression upon the face to-night. A thought 
more coler, a half smile, an earnest look in 
the brown eyes; altogether a softer look 
over the whole. 

Almost before he was aware of it Bert 
stood close by his window. 

‘sT hope your hand has ceased to pain 
you, Miss Gaines,” he said. 

**Q yes,” she replied, ‘thanks to your 
treatment.” And she lifled her hand 
gracefully, unconscious of the fact that 
Bert had watched for it by day and 
dreamed of it at night. 

A month passed. An intimacy had 
sprung up between the two families. Mrs. 
Gaines seemed to have found a kindred 
spirit in Mrs. Wayne. Mr..Gaines, who 
was considerably older than his wife, took 
a deep interest in Bert, As for Bert, he 
took a deep interest in Greta, and fancied 
her a kindred spirit also. Greta seemed 
quite content with the state of affairs, in 
her calm quiet way. 

One night Mrs. Gaines and Mrs. Wayne 

wandered out in the garden together; they 
had so many plans in common, for they 
were going to the same watering-place for 
the summer. Mr. Gaines had gone for his 
evening walk, and Bert and Greta were 
left alone. Greta sat at the piano, playing 
dreamy melodies, and Bert listened grave- 
ly, and watched the graceful movements 
of her beautiful bands. 
- Through her father, who had been very 
confidential, he had learned that Greta had 
once a worthless lover, dissipated, reck- 
less, wild;.to whom she clung in spite of 
mild paternal opposition, until one of his 
disgraceful acts opened her eyes to his true 
character. It had been a great blow to 
her, butshe had rallied from it; and in 
this Bert had rie key to her thoughtful 
face. 

She looked very pure and fair to-night, 
in a thin floating white dress, ornamented 
here and there with white flowers. As she 
struck the low. sweet chords Bert leaned 
over the piano at her side, and began his 
story. He told. her how and when he mat 
her first, and of the spell her hand had 
laid upon him. How he had searched: for 
her in vain, longing to find her and-claim 
the hand to guide him always. How he 
had watched her at her. window, and loved 
her face before he recognized the fairy 
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hand; and now, siuce he knew the good- 
ness and gentleness of her heart, she was 
thrice dearer than before. 

At this the white hands faltered over 
the keys, and the music ceased altogather. 
There was something beside surprise in 
her face as she lifted it tohis. He bent 
lower and kissed the red lipstenderly, Her 
eyes drooped, and a half sob rose to her 
fips as she hesitatingly began a confession 
of having loyed before. 





Hush, birdie, I know it all,” he said. 
“Only. tell me that you love me, that you 
will be my wife, and .I am more: than 
satisfied.” 

And for answer she laid her hand in bis; ‘ 
the hand he had longed to clasp injhis 
own, and to own in clasping; the one fair 
hand of all the world to him. 
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' ; A,MAD PASSION. 


BY FLORENCE EDWIN, 


WHEN I was fifteen years old I was sum- 
moned from boarding-school by the sudden 
death of my father, resulting from a para- 
lytic shock. My mother died in giving me 
birth, and by my father’s death we were 
left orphans. By we 1 mean myself and 
wy sister Helen, several years older than I. 
T cannot say that I mourned my father’s 
loss asa parent should be mourned. He 
had been acold stern man, repreasing all 
demonstrations of affection, and never be- 
stowing any. In all my life I can remem- 
ber kissing him but twice, and then he 
merely suffered the caress. Thongh deny- 
ing us affection, he gave to us every luxury 
that wealth could furnish while he lived, 
but Jeft us penniless when he died. Of the 
immense fortune we expected to inherit, 
only a few hundreds remained to ua when 
his affairs were settled. 

I had abandoned the idea of returning 
to school, but Helen determined that I 
should finish my education, jn spite of my 
entreaties that I might be allowed to try 
and support myself. 

‘Go back to school,” she said, “and 
study hard for the remaining two years, 
and then my little sister shall take care of 
herself, 1 have a plan by which I can sup- 
port myself, and give to you, Cecil, the 
benefit of a good education,” 

Much more she sald in the same strain, 
till I was obliged to yield. Helen entered 
upon the duties of a music teacher, easily 
procuring pupils, she being a proficient in 
music. In her leisure moments she copied 
for a lawyer, and by working bard, she 
succeeded in accomplishing the plan of 
supporting herself and défraying the ex- 
penses of my education. When I thought 
of her patient unselfish labors, the time 
seemed to drag too slowly ere I might re- 
lieve her of a part of them. Happily for 
her, kind Fate interfered at the end of a 
year, and released her from her self-im- 
posed labors. <A distant relative died, and 
left usa comfortable competence, and a 
pretty cottage in Norwood, asmal) country 
town, Aas it was vacation time, Helen and 
Iimmediately took up our abode in our 
new quarters. We found Norwood a de- 


lightful place, it being then the middle of 
August, when we could fully appreciate 
the beauty of the country, after being shut 
upinasmail room in the hot dusty city, 
As for suciety, to tell the truth, we were 
likely to be but poorly off in the winter, 
there being but few families worth know- 
ing. But in the summer the city people 
at the hotel made the quiet town as gay as 
one could wish. We were barely settled, 
however, before I was obliged to return to 
school, bidding Helen good-by for another 
year, the school being at such a distance 
from Norwood, we thought it imprsctica- 
ble to make the journey more than my re- 
tarn to and from school. 

I bad no unhappy thoughts to disturb 
me that year. Helen was now comfortably 
settled, and enjoying herself greatly, if I 
might judge from her letters, in one of 
which she spoke of renewing her friend- 
ship with people she had known in our 
father’s lifetime, who were staying at the 
hotel. Through them she became ac- 
quainted with a prominent lawyer, Gerald 
Folsom, in whom I thought she seemed to 
be much interested, if I might judge from 
her lettera, Nor was I surprised when I 
received a letter announcing her engage- 
ment to him. Though rejoicing in her 
happiness, I could not repress a feeling of 
jealousy at this news. Hitherto I had 
been the first and only object of al her 
love and thoughts; now this man had 
uaurped my place, had stepped between 
us. Another thing disappointed me. 
Helen bad euclosed his picture, “ that I 
might get used to my future brother-in- 
law’s face,’”? she said in her. letter, The 
face was a dark handsome one, but too 
much of the same type as Helen’s to suit 
me. She was an extremely handsome bru- 
nette, and I had pictured her husband as 
a fair tawny-bearded man, I was, I con- 
fess, ike most' schoolgirls, inclined to ro- 
mance, and all ‘my favorite heroines wére 


-dark beauties, who always” married ‘these 


tawny-beardéed heroes." *: au 
However, there was no help for it, 801 

did the only sensible thing under the cir 

cumstances; sat down and wrote a letter 
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congratulating: Helen, ‘and breathing no 
word of my-disappointment at the receipt 
of hers; and in the letters that followed ‘I 
grew quite reconciled, seeing that Helen’s 

‘heart was bound up in him, though 1 could 
not banish my jealousy at‘once. © 

‘The year rolled away, and at its close, 
with my education finished, I returned to 
Norwood. After so long a_ separation, 
Helen and I had much to talk about, and 
thus employed, the time passed unobserved 
till the middle of the afternoon; then 
Helen said: ; 

“You must He down and have a nap, 
Cecil, in order to be fresh for to-night, for 
we are liable to have company, Bod. I want 
you to look as fresh as these roses? ? point- 
dng to the roses that clustered so thickly 
around the cottage as almost to hide it. 

I followed her advice, for 1 was very 
tired, and was soon fast asleep. When I 
awoke the sun was shedding its last glori- 
ous beams upon the earth. Isprang up re- 
frashed, and commenced my toilet, and 
was about going in quest of Helen, when 
the entered, bringing some lovely flowers, 
Which she lovingly and psabeianenlly: are 
ranged in my hair. 

“ How lovely my sister has grown!’ sho 
said, turning my face toward her and kles- 
ing it. “Now I know how lovely mamma 
must have been, for you dre her image. 
See!’ drawing me to her portrait which 
she had thoughtfully hung opposite my 
bed, that my mother’s face might greet me 
on awaking. 

Tatood spellbound. Could I indeed re- 
semble that lovely pictured face? It 
seemed almost sacrilege to think of making 
the comparison. And yet, as I looked: at 
the reflection of myself in the mirror, I 
saw that Helen had spoken truly. The 
same large hazel eyes, shaded by heavy 
silken lashes, which, Ifke the eyebrows, 
were of a soft dark brown—so dark as 
almost to be taken for black. ‘The pouting 
ted lips, the dimpled cheeks, the bright 
gold hair, though my mother’s was wound 
in graceful’ bands about the shapely head, 
while mine fell in large nataral toattiery: 
curls below my walst. 

Helen interrupted my comparison, saylig 
Bayly: © 


‘You bave admired yourself safelenty, 
I think, Coefl dear; ‘and as the teabell:t# 


Nnging, let us first despatch that meal; 
and if’ there be tine you shall ‘return and 


finish ‘your. study ‘of ‘the two. faces. “ Bg 
sure of. one thing: though you may'res¢m- 
ble dear mamma in person, that is‘all, for 
she was of a quiet dovelike disposition, 
very different from the impabsive one of 
my little Cecil.” i 

“She bestowed her disposition on you, 
Helen, and I am very glad of it, and 50 are 
you. : I’m sure J was not admiiing myself.” 
And, laughingly arguing, we went down to 
the dining-room. 

After tea we went ‘to the draptagsuon: 
and soon’ after were joined by my old 
friends, whom I had met during my brief 
yacation. These were the Thorntons, a 
young couple who made their summer 
home in Norwood,.from May till Novem- 
ber. The others, consisting of the minis- 
ter and his young daughter, and Dr. For 
syth, a jolly old bachelor, accompanied by 
hia anything but jolly aleter, a maiden lady 
of sharp features, and still sharper tongue, . 
were residents of Norwood. With the doc- 
tor 1 was a special favorite, but his sister 
regarded me in a rather unfavorable light, 
owing to my tomboyish behaviour, as she 
phrased it, of which she had been a acan- 
dalized witness during my vacation. In 
greeting me she expressed a hope “ that I 
had come back from school’ steadier and 
more Iady-like- than when I ‘departed: aoe 
that place.” 

“QO, as to that,’ I replied, “I aisays’ 
considered myself steady‘ and: ‘lady-like? 
Young ladies are not expected ‘to keep:as 
much in the background as when you wore 
young.” 

‘Thereupon her: brother chuckled, ana: 


*- ghe gave me a look that ought: to have an- 


nihilated me; and Helen, distressed at the 
conversation, hastene? to change it, and - 
we were all engaged in a lively discussion 
when her betrothed entered, to whom 1g 
was duly presented. ‘ : 
Did my prejudice vanish :on pechiig him ?: 
On the contrary, it merged into one of my” 
violent dislikes, for I either felt‘a- strong 
liking or dislike on first ‘meeting any per- 
son. The evening passed: pleasantly ‘enough, 
being for the greater pert spent: in stiging: 
When I had sung one song T° ‘Was'asked to: 
sing again and again, 4i)) Ht last Tresoliitely: 
declared: that I would sing only orie’more 
song: Thisi was a‘ favorite of imine, and: 
all my schoo! 4riends-and’T had ‘purposely’ 
reserved it for'the Isat. ‘-It'was a mourtiful?: 
love ditty, and unconsciously I threw'a 
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great deal of expression into it. My audi- 
ence were wiping away the tears that my 
eoug had caused, except my sister's be- 
trothad, who was regarding me with a 
strange look in his dark eyes—a look not 
at all to my taste, though I did not allow 
him to guess it from my face. 

Though disliking him, I was pleased 
with his singing, which was uncommonly 
fine, and yielded to the general desire that 
I should sing a duet with him. He chose 
“La ct darem,” from Don Giovanni. I 
should have greatly preferred another se- 
lection. 

At a late hour our guests took their de- 

~ parture, Gerald lingering for a tete-a-tete, I 
supposed. 1 excused myself, and ran up 
ataira to my room, and was almost asleep 
when Helen came in for her good-night 
kiss. 

“ Why did you run away, Cecil? Gerald 
lingered to get better acquainted with his 
little sister.”’ 

‘“*7 was sleepy and tired, and there’s lots 
of time to get acquainted,’ I replied, 
aleepily. 

“Then Pll wait till to-morrow for Cecil 
to tell me her opinion of her future 
brether.”? 

On the following day, when discussing 
her lover, I frankly told Helen that she 
must wait till I knew him better, before I 
could pass an opinion, adding that I could 


not yet forgive him for usurping my place - 


in her heart... 

“ Foolish child! my heart is large enough 
for both. But I wont bother you now, 
though I am positive you must like Gerald 
when you know him better,” Helen an- 
awered; though I could see it pained her 
that I had not givenemy opinion. I deter- 
mined to get over my dislike, for her sake, 
if possible. 

We had plenty of seciety, for Helen’s 
friends and acquaintances at the hotel 
made it very gay for us. I got on very 
well with Gerald, though seldom alone 
with him, and never willingly. I had no- 
ticed a desire on his part for tete-a-tetes 
with me. These I skillfully avoided. He 
complained to Helen of the coldness with 
which I treated him, and she remonstrated 
with me, bat assured him that it was ouly 
a feeling of jealousy on my part, which 
would soon. wear off, After that he re- 
doubled his efforts to change my manner 
toward him. 


One afternoon, when we three were ait- 
ting together, Helen waa called away by 
one of her poor people. Saying that she 
would soon return, and bidding us not to 
quarrel, she left us. As soon as the door 
closed Gerald came to me, and said: 

“Cecil, why will you persist in treating 
me so coldly? Can you not forgive me for- 
stealing Helen’s love? Wont you treat me 
in a more sisterly manner?’ 

“ When Iam your sister it will be time 
enough to do that,’’ I replied. 

Seizing my hand, and with eyes ablaze- 
with a passion I could not mistake, he 
said: 

J will force you to love me, you beau-. 
tiful—” 

At that instant Helen returned. Had 
he been facing her, she, too, must have- 
read that look. Fortunately or not, she 
did not, and in a moment he had regained 
his usual manner, and retaining my hand, 
éxplained ‘‘ that he was endeavoring to do 
away with my dislike, but with poor suc- 
cess.” I hardly heard him, for, hastily 
snatching my hand away, I ran out into. 
the garden, leaving them together; him to 
invent lies, her to foolishly listen and 
believe. : 

Conflicting emotions swept over me as I 
reached an arbor and sat down to think. I 
could not cheat -myself, nor mistake the 
look that blazed from his eyes. As surely 
as if Gerald Folsom had told me, I knew 
that he loved me. What should I do? I 
asked myself again and again. To tell. 
Helen was impossible; for so necessary 
was he to her happiness, nay, life, that. 
should she learn of his perfidy, both would 
be lost to her. i therefore determined to 
aay. nothing of my discovery, to avoid 
Gerald’s society, and asin a month | was 
to visit a school friend, I would make my 
stay as long as possible, and on my return 
he would have forgotten his mad passion. 

Having thus arranged my plans, and hav- 
ing no desire to meet him again that even- 
ing, I started to gv to Mrs. Thoruton’s, she 
and 1 being very intimate, leaving word 
with: Hetty, our maid-of-all-work, that I 
should not be home to tea. 

On my way there I passed Dr. Forsyth, 
who was so busily talking to a tall distingue- 
looking geutleman, that he did not perceive 
me. I was glad of this, as I was in no. 
moed for the good doctor’s joking. 

The Thorntons rented for the summer & 
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cottage quarter of a mile distant from ours, 
and before. I reached there, with the nat 
ural buoyancy of youth, my depression had 
left me, . It was not my nature to “cry 
over spilt milk.’ I had spent time enough 
of the lovely summer afternoon .in mourn- 
jng aud planning; the rest of the day I 
would enjoy. Therefore, it was with no 
sign of my whilom unhappiness that I re- 
turned Mrs, Thornton's kind salutations. 

“How fortunate!’ she said. “I was 
about to get ready to go to you with some, 
to me, very good news. I’m eo happy that 
I felt I must tell it to you, for I knew you 
would sympathize with me. Cyril is here, 
and don’t be surprised at any madness I 
may commit, for the joy at seeing him, 
after three years of separation, must: find 
vent somehow. He has gone to Dr. For- 
syth’s. They were in the army together, 
and are great friends,” 

“Then :I have seen him, and Colonel 
Tremaine deserves all the praises you have 
lavished upon him, as far as beauty is con- 
cerned, If he is only balf as nice as his 
sister, I fear that I lose my heart entirely.” 

‘Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to call you sister. So ‘set your 
cap’ for him at once, Cecil, for here he 
comes with your ardent admirer the doc- 
tor.” And as she finished, in. they came, 
and Mrs, Thornton presented me to her 


brother, whom 1. found on:near inepection: 


to be quite as handsome. as he had ap- 
peared at a distance, 

While they three. were busy talking, I 
was ongaged in studying his face, trying to 
determine whether we should be friends; 
and indeed ‘it was a-face worth stadying, 


Aman of thirty odd sammera, with a figure: 


expressing dignity and power. A counte- 
nance handsome, earnest, and full of in- 
tellect, A mass of dark curly hair sur- 
rounded a: brow that, being naturally pale, 
stood out in bold relief from ite shadowy 
masses with an almost classic beauty of 
outline, The. dark gray: eyes: .were deep 
and full, with the earnest.sou) shining 
from their shadowy depths. .. : 


He must-have :felt_my earnest: gaze, tor: 
- he turned suddenly;..and coming: towards. 


me, said, mischievously: .: -: . 
. “Have you made-up your mind: whether 
you shall like me‘or not?” - i 


. “ Not-quite::. I:shall be: better papared 
to: answer, that -.question :a. month: from. 


now,")-.I.replied,, nqnehalantly..enovgh, 


‘thongh I could feel the warm: blood surg... 


ing my-face, as I met the laughing mirth 
in-hie dark eyes, . 

“Very welll” with more earnestness. 
than the eircumstances warranted, I 
thought. “I will ask that question at the 
end of a mouth, and expect an honest 
answer.” 

* After that we talked quite a while on 
various subjects, though, to tell the truth, 
he did most of the talking and I the listen-. 
ing. He was interrupted in av animated 
description of army life by the summons 
to dinner, for the Thorntons kept up their - 
city customs, and dined an hour before 
our teatime, we keeping to the old fashion. 
After dinner we all went for a row on the. 
river skirting their grounds. We came 
back just as the moon was rising. 

““T wish we had not started till now,” | 
Colonel Tremaine said. ‘* How stupid of 
ua not to think and wait! Confess,” turn- 
ing to me, “ that you would preter @ moon- 
light rew.’? 

“Of course! But since we have made a 
blander, let us make the best of it.’ Be- 
sides, the river was delightful, and we can 
take advantage of another moonlight 
night.” 

“You are disposed to be philozophical. 
Well, there’s nothing like it-for helping 
one. out of difficulties, though I can philos- 
ophize better on great: than small trials,’ 

“You shall have a greater pleasure, 
Cyril, than.a moonlight ride on the.river. 
You shall hear Ceci} sing,’’ said his sister. 
And as we had reached the house, we went 
jn, though I should have preferred to stay 
on the piazza and listen to Colonel Tre- - 
maine’s: conversation, a 

“ Give. us your favorite,’ »” called out the 
doctor, as I sat down to sing... . 

‘J think it is every one’s favorite,” said. 
the colone), as he glanced at the music, 
“Who ever heard of a person who could 
Dot appreciate ‘Home, Sweet Home?” . 

_No one could appreciate it. better than. 
myself, and. in rendering the song I could 
not help doing it justice.., Had I not fora: 
year: suffered the pang of knowing,that I 
was..homeless? Ab{ :though now sur-. 
rounded _ by. comfort,-I; could. not banish, 
that remembrance :entirely,,and..the song. 
always:bronght it freshly back,to;mind. .. 

‘No words.of praise. greeted moon: finish. 
img. L,utesded.. none, for. the molst eyes; 
and expressive countenances showed. the: 
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appreciation of my singing far better than 
words, And.as for him that stood leaning 
on the piano, his dark eyes thanked me 
with a look that ‘set my heart beating with 
a strange, new and sweet sensation. 

‘sWill you sing this forme?” handing 
me “Rubin Adair.” “I know that you 

can’t help singing that well.” 
I complied, and on finishing, resigned my 


place to him, for his sister Louise had told . 


me of his exquisite improvisations, and I 
way anxious to listen to some of them. 
She bad indeed spoken truly in describing 
them as no “earthly music,” for when 
singing or playing his eyes had a strange 
far-off look, as tf holding communion with 
uieeen spirits. Indeed, he told me him- 


self, that while performing it seemed as if- 


some invisible agency guided his fingers. 
Had he been a poor man, he must have 
made his fortune by this gift; but, possess- 
ing jointly with his sister one of the finest 
estates in the North, there seemed no like- 
lihood that he would ever use it for that 
purpose. 

At Dr. Forsyth’a request we sang duets, 

-and I found {t much pleasanter to sing 
with him than with Gerald. 

I had no more tete-a-tetes with Colonel 
Tremaine that night, for, soon after sing- 
ing, I spoke of going home, and Louise 
proposed that they shonld all walk back 
with me, and thus get some of the benefit 
of the moonlight. 

On reaching Rose Cottage we found Ger- 
ald taking leave. He recognized Colonel 
Tremaine as an old acquaintance. For 
my part, J was glad that my meeting with 
Gerald, after that hateful scene, should be 
gotten over. As for him, he treated me 
the same as usual, and jestingly told Col- 
onel Tremaine that “he hoped he had 
made better headway in gaining my favor 
than he could,” allading briefly to my rea- 
sons for disliking him. 

I think I hated him, standing there and 
telling what he knew to be a deliberate lie. 
Yet I answered not 8 word, and ‘Helen, 


knowing: intuitively how I disliked that- 


subject, changed: it, by cordially inviting 
Colonel Tremaine 'to visit us, sans ceremo- 


nite; to which he’ gladly ‘assented, emia 


me ‘to echo. Helen’s invitation. ... 


“ Certainiy,? I replied. ‘‘ Nothing could : 


give ‘me: greater pleasure, for I want. to 


hear the ‘rest- ot that description, gen 


know.” nee 7 


Thereupon Gerald: scowled.at me, un- 
observed by all save Louise, who joined 
with mein being barely civil to him. Soon 
after they all went away, and Helen and I 
sat for some time talking of them, she 
never alluding to my running away in the 
afternoon, of which I was heartily glad. 

From that time Colonel Tremaine was a 
constant visitor at our home. The days 
glided swiftly and happily away in his so- 
ciety, and the feeling that had sprung up 
jn my heart on our first meeting grew and 
strengthened into a deep love, which I felt 
was returned. The end of the month was 
approaching when Cyril—it was Cyril and 
Cecil now—should renew the question he 
had asked that first evening of our ac- 
guaintance, My heart would beat, and 
the color come into my face, as I would 
muse on the way in which he would renew 
it; butif I were mistaken—if I mistook 
friendship for love !—but I would not think 
of such a possibility. I would enjoy the 
present, and the future should take care of 
itself. 

Living in this world of love’s creation, 
I seldom thought of my discovery of Ger- 
ald’s passion for me; or, whenever it re- 
curred lo my mind, dismissed it as an un- 
pleasant subject to~think about, when 
there were 80 many other more pleasant 
to occupy my mind. Being so much with 
the Thorntons, I saw little of him, and, 
when in his society, he treated me with a 
coldness of manner equal to my own. 
Helen, though mourning in secret, had 
long since ceased remonstrating with me, 
knowing, too, that it would be quite use- 
less, The only one who sympathized with 
my dislike was Louise Thornton, whose 
sharp eyes had discovered that Gerald was 
‘‘in love with me,” as she phrased it, and 
who was accordingly Indignant with him. 

Don't deny it,” she said to me, when 
first speaking of it; ‘it is not your fault if 
the man has no honor. I feel sometimes 
as if I should like to strangle him, when I 
seo him caress Helen, and then look at 
you to see if it distarbs you any. My own 
bitter experience has taught me the way 
dishonorable men woo.” 

Mr. Thornton was not the first choice of 
Loulse’s heart. Tho first had jilted her, 
marrying her sister, who joined in the de- 
ception practised upon: Louise up to-the 
evening when a faithless lover and treach-. 
erous sister left the deserted. bride expect-: 
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ant to, wake ori her’ wedding’ “morning: and’ 


learii of thelé’ ‘elopement™ the night before. * 


Lotiise. neyér “entirely recovered her fatth 
in homan natare after ‘that. ° 


She martiéd * 


her cousin,’ who’ was her’ tried friénd | 
through that trying period of her life, and ° 


after marriage she learned to love him, 
and their married life was very happy. 


U 


was, therefore, not surprised at this out-: 


burst, knowing her heart trial, but replied 
“J trust you are mistaken in the last 
remark. I shall be more unccmfortable 


than ever. O, if I only knew how to kill’ 
his passion, which I thought must have 


died from colduess and want of encourage- 


ment! But if bis love is so plain to you,’ 


Helen will discover it, and then both our 
lives are wrecked. I.could never forgive 
myself for Being the inuuocent cause of her 
unhappiness.” 

* No danger of that,” sald Louise, sar- 
‘castically; “he will take care of that; and 
if you or I do not inform her, she will be 
deceived to the last. You really ought to 
tell her yourself.” 

‘© What can you be thinking of, Louise ? 
There is a better way than that. 


I shall. 


go away, and not return ull after they are’ 


married, Then Gerald cannot resist such 
love as Helen’s.”’ 

Louise would not believe in the utility of 
thia plan, and-declared she would tell 
Helen; but finding that this would make 
us enemiés, she at last agreed to haye 
nothing to do with the affair. 


A few days after this conversation Louisé 


came to us in the morning, to beg our com- 
pany at an impromptu croquet party. Some 
of her acquaintances had come down from 
the city fora few days, and she wanted 
our help in entertaining them. We prom- 


ised 1o be theré, and prepared to get ready 


after an early dinner.. While dressing, 
however, my head began to ache, and 
grew so much worse that I was obliged to 
give up the idea of going then, hoping that 


by keeping quiet I might be able to go in’ 
time for the sail on the river, which was’ 


oue of the features of the programme. “1 
persuaded Helen to abandon the idea of 


remaining with me, for she had sent word 
to Gerald of her intention to be there, and 


I did not. desire his company in the draw- 
ing-room, ‘which was the coolest — room in 


the cottage at that time of the day, and I 
had taken ap my quarters. there. | After; 


preparing a sedative, she reluctantly ‘left 
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: fell’ asléep, ” 


nie,” ‘anid'T suffered excraclating pain’ itil 
the Taiter™ ‘part ‘of ‘the” aftériioon; when t 
“T dwoke at? sunset; with an” 
uneasy consciousness of some one stating’ 
at me, and opened my eyes to find those of 
Gerald bent fall upon me. I sprang ‘up 
quickly, saying: ae S. 

“Did you not receive Helen’s note?” ‘ 

He replied in the negative, and’ I ex- 
plained to him Helet’s absence’ and my" 
presence; but hé made no motion of léay- 
ing, so I set the example by going toward 
the door. Guessing my intention, he pre- 
ceded me, and I supposed he was about to 
open it for me, With his hand on: ‘the 
doorknob, he spoke: 

“Stay, Cecil! I have doanstbiing to say 
to you which most be said privately. I’ 
have long sought this opportunity, and 
fate has at last been kind to me.” 

“Excuse me,” I returned. “I am'in & 
hurry to dress, and cannot wants any of 
my precious time.” 

*¢ But you must hear me!. Another time 
will not do. Besides, what I have to say 
must be said to you alone, who are shrewd 
enough te avoid another tete-a-lete.” - ~ 

“ You ure right,” I replied, coldly; ‘‘ nor 
do I desire orie now, as I decline to’hear 
anything you may have to say to'imé, ex- 
cept in my sister’s presence. Therefore, 
detain me no longer.” 

-*¢T am sorry I cannot comply with your’ 
request; but really, 1 am not capable of: 
such a sacrifice as that would be.’ And 
he leaned his back against the door, and 
regarded meé with a triumphant smile. ° 

“Tf you aré willing to forget your claim 
to the title of gentleman by an act at 
which a ruffan might blush, I am ‘toreed. 
to listen”? —~ i 

His face flushed darkly at my founs, 
though he replied: 

“Love must be my excuse—a love, pas- 
sionate aud enduring, fanned into its 
fiercest flame by your coldness. Every 
principle of manly Honor has cried out 
against it, but it will. not be conquered, 
and will end only with my ‘life. O tell 
me, Cecil, ‘that but for Helen -my Jove 
would compel a return’? 

_ Never?* 1° ‘exclaimed, sasiloriniely. 
**Béfore I met youl concelved & projadice: 
that ripened “into a “étrotig “alalfke ‘on ‘our’ 
wiesting; a “dislike: ‘that, Iam “positive, 
could chatige into ‘the’ love you desir 
dér no circumstance.” * : 
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He staggered as if I had struck him, and 
bis face was convuleed with an expression 
of agony; but recovering himeelf, he said, 
sneeringly: ‘ 

“ You have omitted the principal reason, 
which I can easily supply—-that you have 
given to Tremaine, unasked, what I would 
give my life to poseess. Ah! J am right. 
Your face is a truthful mirror.”; Then, 
with a passion that almost frightened me, 
** He shall never possess your Jove, nor en- 
joy it! I will kill him first. J swear it!” 

Now at this threat my temper rose, and 
I said, angrily: 

6 Do not make me hate you, Gerald Fol- 
som. Has every particle of honor left you, 
that you seek to intimidate me by idle 
threats? Has the love you profess for ma 
lowered you to that?” 

“Jt has made me desperate enough for 
anything!’ he muttered. 

“J hope not.’ And then, thinking I 
might soften his heart by entreaty, I con- 
tinued, ‘Rather let it elevate you; let it 
teach you your duty. I will go away, and 
in my absence you will forget this mad- 
nese, and be happy in Helen’s love. O,do 
not wreck her happiness, her life, perhaps, 
by your perfidy, and render mine wretched 
by the maddening thought that Iam the 
innocent cause of her misery!” 

He made no reply, and glancing at his 
unyielding face, I could not refrain from 
bursting inte tears, at the aight of which 
his face softened, and he cried out, pas- 
alonately: 

' For Beaven’s sake, Cecil, do not weep, 
er you willdrive me mad! Will nothing 
content you but the sacrifice of my life?” 

I made no answer, aud seeing I had soft- 
ened him by my tears, made no attempt to 
stay them. He went on, speaking in a 
voice almost unintelligible from emotion: 

*©8o be it. I will make any sacrifice 
rather than see you weep. I will fulfll my 
promise to your sister.” 

“Then, indeed, have I wronged you, for 
the heart must be noble that prompts those 
words. O, may Heaven make your life as 

-happy as you will make mine by this reso- 
lution f* : 

“ Enough!’ he said, bitterly. And go- 
ing to the table, he hastily wrote a note; 
then giving it to me, said, “I cannot meet 
your sister yet.- 1 shall go away for a 
while, and try to gain strengib for the or- 
deal before me. That note will explain 


wy absence to your.sister. With it I begin 
my Ife of deception. She will never know 
that love for you drives me away to gain 
strength to pretend love for her.” Then, 
throwing his arms about me, he pressed 

kiss after kiss upon my lips, eyes and hair, 

and murmuring, ‘ Forgive. me, darling,” 

was gone, before I could recover my self- 
possession ; gone, and instead of the strong 

feeling of dislike which had hitherto been 

the only emotion of my heart for him, he 
left pity instead. And, indeed, the ex- 

pression of agony stamped on his features 
when leaving me would have evoked pity 

from a harder heart than mine. A wo- 

man’s heart is a strange thing, even to her- 

self, as Tnow-learned by this past scene; 

aud I wished fervently that I had never 
crossed his path, and thus averted this 

misery. Had I indeed averted it? had I 

secured my sister’s happiness? These 

questions worried me; though, as if to as-, 
sure myself, I kept repeating, ‘* He must 

forget this folly, and Helen must regain 

her place in his heart.’ 

From this revery I was roused by Cyril's 
entrance, who tenderly asked me if my 
headache had left me, and if so, I must 
return with him. 

Lanswered that my head did not ache 
badly enough to keep me at home, and if 
it did, I preferred’ any society to that of 
my thoughts. So, bidding him amuse him- 
self while I put on my wraps, and made a 
few changes in my dress, I started to leave 
him. 

“Take these with you. I never like to 
see you without flowers, you know.” 

*¢ How kind of you, Cyril! My favorites, 
too!’ How shall I reward you?” 

‘‘By wearing them,” with a look. that 
brought the warm blood into my face. 
‘¢ But where's Gerald? Helen thought he 
might not have received her note, and 
would be here.” 

‘‘He has been, and gone away again, 
leaving a note for Helen,” averting my 
face, for Cyril bas keen eyes, and I feared 
my face would not bear scrutiny. 

‘ Some business engagement, probably,” 
he replied, carelessly. And, fearful of 
further questioning, I hastily left the 
room. ; ; 

In separating the flowers, Cyril had 
given me, I found, a tiny note,’ which 
drove all thoughts of Gerald out of my 
head. ‘Cecil, darling,’? it ran, ‘the 
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month is at an end. Do you remember 
your promiae? and will you give me an 
honest answer? Wear these flowers asa 
token that my deep and passionate love is 
returned. My heart tells me, that Cecil 
will not deny me the blessing of her love; 
but if I am mistaken, I can never cease to 
love you. had 


I kissed the note again and again. Cyril 
need not have feared that I should refuse 
the boon-he craved. I went down to him, 
wearing the flowers that would ever bea 
precious memento. For the first time in 
my life I was bashfal. Love had taken 
away my self-possession, and with down- 
cast eyes and blushing face, I stood in the 
open doorway. 

Cyril gave one glance at me, he says, 
and that glance assured him that his peti- 
tion was granted. Before I could resist, 
if, Indeed, I should have wished to do so, 

* I was clasped in a passionate embrace, and 
lips I love the best in all the world were 
whispering, “‘ My own, own darling?’ and 
on my finger was placed the signet of be- 
trothal, 

When we arrived at the cottage we found 
the party en route for the river. Louise 
rallied Cyril on his long absence; and in 
answer to Helen’s questioning. Jook, I gave 
her the note, which she read, saying, when 
she bad finished, “Business has’ called 
Gerald to the-city.”” She made no com- 
ment on his not finding time to deliver his 
adieux in person, and I suppose he must 
‘have satisfactorily explained the reason 
for failing todo so. ButIcould see that 
his absence was hard to bear, and I got 
Louise to excuse us, on our return from 
the river, for I knew that she wished to be 
away from the gayety that was oppressive 
to her now, when sadness, pervaded ber 
being. . 

“© Jt Je our first parting, and very hard to 
bear,’’ she said, as we sat together on our 
return; “and his note is so brief and cold. 
He was probably provoked at my absence, 
for he hadn’t time to seek me and tell me 
good-by. O, how can 1 endure the dreary 
week of separation!” 

I.comforted her the best I could, feeling 
like a guilty person. Had I any doubts as: 
to the. propriety of keeping. ailence, they. 
were now dispelled. .1 tried to divert. her. 
mind from its sadness, by. calling attention 
to my ring, which she had been too:mnch 


preoccupied to notice, and of my engage- 
ment to Cyril, at which I. knew,she would 
rejoice. She warmly congratulated me, 
adding “ that she wished I could have.wel- 

‘comed Gerald for my brother as heartily as 
she did Cyril.” To.this I made’ no reply. 
I could not tell her of the change in my 
feelings, since she must not know the rea- 
aon of that change. 

The week of Gerald’s absence sped rap- 
idly away, though Helen declared it the | 
longest week of her life. The day before 
his expected return I set out on my prom- — 
ised visit to Fannie Ainslie, a dear school 
friend. Cyril accompanied me, having 
business in the city requiring his attention. 
Singularly enough, the cousin of whom 
Fannie, in schoolgirl fashion, had raved, 
was none other than my Cyril, which made 
a warmer bond than ever between us. I 
had purposely taken this time for my visit, 
partly to avoid meeting Gerald, and. partly 
to allow him time to get over the shock the 
news of my engagement must cause him, 
if he really loved me. I had begged Helen 
to say nothing of it to any one, Gerald in- 
cluded. She had ascribed this to one of 
my whims, but had nevertheless promised. — 
I knew that Louise would take a particular 
pleasure in telling him; but he, knowing 
intuitively that she suspected bis. passion, 
would not let her see what effect her news 
might produce. 

Two days after my arrival at the Ains- 
lies I received a letter from Helen which 
I read with mingled emotions. It told me 
of my sister’s marriage and departure for 
the West. It appeared that Gerald had 
come back only to take leave of her,again. 
Urgent business called him immediately 
to the West, where he should be obliged 
to remain.several months. But finding 
that Helen was entirely overcome at the 
bare thought of parting, he proposed an 
immediate marriage. To this she gladly 
consented. She had hoped to be able to 
stop long eucugh in the city to thke leave 
of me, but Gerald had declared it impossi- 
ble, and she had submitted: to this decis- 
ion, gaining consolation from the thought 
that I should come to. them as soon as they. 
were settled. Enclosed in her letter was. 
a note. from her husband, who had wpalled. 
her letter, thus concealing the existence 
of his note. I a it, and ond nee 
words: 
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“¢Cror,—If you are angry with me on 
the receipt of Helen’s letter, I cannot 
blame you; but it was the only way in 
which I could keep my promise. I could 


not endure the sight of your happiness ' 


yet, and have put a wide distance between 
us. I might have allowed Helen to say 
good-by, but that I knew she would expect 
me to accompany her, and I might arouse 


her suspicions by my refusal; for I dare 


not trust myself to see you. G#RALD.” 


As he had conjectured, I was angry with 
him, but anger subsided and gave place to 
pity while reading his note. Though keenly 
feeling this parting, 1 was comforted by 
the thought that Helen’s happiness was 
secured ; for, since he had deceived her so 
successfully hitherto, there would be but 
little danger of her discovering his secret 
in the future, for Helen’s mind could not 
concefye of the possfbility of a marriage 
without love, and she would judge him by 
herself, But I knelt down and asked God 
to help Gerald, and to take away this mad 
passion for me, and restore that love which 
he must bave felt for her before I so un- 
fortunately crossed his path. 

- The rest of my story is soon told. That 
night I told Cyril all, He agreed with me, 
in that Helen’s home was no place for me, 
and proposed that at the conclusion of my 
visit I should return to his sister’s and be 
married. After some hesitation I agreed 
to this plan. [I returned to Norwood in 
October, and was married on the eight- 
eenth. After our marriage we went to 
Washington. While in that city my hus- 
band received an appointment as foreign 
minister. We went abroad immediately 
after this appointment, and it was after an 
absence of several years that, yielding to 
my longing to see Helen, and his own for 
his native land, my husband resigned his 
position, and we came home. During my 
stay abroad, in all Helen’s letters, she had 
alluded to her happy married life. Her 
husband gratified her every wish. They 
were settled in Cincinnati, and Gerald 
had actively engaged in public life. This 
was the only drawback to Helen’s happi- 
ness, as it necessarily deprived her of a 
great deal of his society. But she was too 
nuselfish to eomplain of this, and she 
knew he thoroughly enjoyed- thie life. 
After a little stranger came, however, her 
“cup of happiness was full.” 


_ You may be sure that these letters were 
as white-winged messengers of peace and 
-joy tome. My prayers seemed to be an- 
swered. Cyril rejoiced with me, for he 
had doubted if I had secured Helen’s hap- 
piness. 

On our arrival home we went directly tc 
Helen’s residence. Our coming was a 
great surprise to her, for we had not ap- 
prised her of our intention to return. Let 
me draw a veil over our meeting. It was 
too sacred for pen of mine to portray, 

Gerald came in late in the evening, and 
welcomed us cordially, and witbout any 
trace of the old feeling. Helen rallied us 
a little on our old dislike. I replied that 
for my part I had got over that long 
ago. 

“And you, Gerald dear?” she said, in- 
quiringly. 

“JT think the dislike was all on Cecil's 
eide,’’? he replied, looking at me with an 
odd expression. . 

That night, when we were alone together 
for a short time, I thanked Gerald for 
making my sister so happy. 

{tis my duty,” he made anawer. ‘I 
jhave tried in vain to give her what right- 
fully belongs to her—my heart; but that 
is, and I fear will always be, given to one 
who thought my love only a mad passion 
—to her sister Cecil!” 
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